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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
_ > — 

E have to record with profound regret a terrible disaster 
on board the French first-class battleship ‘ Iéna,’ 
which occurred on Tuesday afternoon at Toulon. The ‘Iéna’ 
was being overhauled in dry dock preparatory to putting to 
sea the next day, when an explosion took place in one of the 
magazines. This was followed by other explosions, and a large 
part of the ship took fire. Owing to the absence of water in 
the dock, nothing could be done at first to check the flames, 
and it was not till more than two hours after the first explosion 
that the fire was extinguished by flooding the dock. Some heroic 
attempts were made to open the dock gates, but this eventually 
had to be done by shell-fire from the neighbouring ship the 
‘Patrie.’ A hundred and fourteen persons were killed, including 
Captain Adigard, commanding the ship, and Captain Vertier, 
Chief of Staff of the second division of the Mediterranean 
Squadron. Among the wounded was Admiral Manceron, whose 
flag was carried by the ‘Iéna.’ Captain Vertier, like many 
members of the crew, was unable to escape, and was burned to 
death. Projectiles and parts of the ship were thrown consider- 
able distances by the explosions, and the entire stern of the ship 
was ruined. The ‘Iéna’ was launched in September, 1898, 
and had a displacement of twelve thousand tons. The deplor- 
able series of disasters in the French Navy is causing much 
disquietude. The cause of the first explosion in the ‘Iéna’ is 

still unknown. 











M. Casimir-Perier, ex-President of the French Republic, 
died on Tuesday at the age of fifty-nine. He belonged to the 
higher middle class into whose hands so much power fell after 
the Revolution of 1850. It has often been remarked that 
neither then nor after the Great Revolution did the power 
pass directly into the hands of the democracy which had 
struggled for it. But the Republic bas become increasingly 
democratic, and M. Casimir-Perier belonged to a kind of Whig 
Republican class which has almost vanished from power. His 
grandfather was the famous Minister of Louis Philippe, and 
his father was made Premier by Thiers, and was one of his 
most ardent supporters. Jean Paul Casimir-Perier entered 
politics like his ancestors, and soon became a leader of 
the Moderates. In 1893 he was appointed Prime Minister. 
It was during his Premiership that Vaillant, the Anarchist, 
threw a bomb in the Chamber. This led‘to the modification 
of the Press laws for the suppression of anarchy. Casimir- 
Perier succeeded the murdered Carnot as President of the 
Republic. Then for the first time was really revealed the 








of a political life. He was a man of high honour and elevated 
féling, but he withered under the relentless attacks of the 
Socialists. He was a colliery-owner, and was daily pilloried as 
the most hideous type of the capitalist bourgeois. After seven 
months he resigned the presidency. Since then he had lived 
in retirement. 


A singular strike, which suggests a high degree of secret 
organisation, began quite unexpectedly in Paris on Friday week 
among the electrical workmen, and for one night and a half 
the city was in comparative darkness. The theatres were 
closed, newspapers were produced in a reduced form and with 
great difficulty, and restaurants were lit with candles and the 
streets with some improvised acetylene flares. It appears 
that the concessions granted by the municipal authorities to 
certain electrical companies are about to expire, and the 
strike was intended to ensure in advance better terms for the 
workmen engaged by the group of companies negotiating for 
the new concessions. It is probable that the extraordinary 
indignation aroused by the social egotism of the strike was 
the real reason of its rapid termination. The chief sufferers 
were poor people, whose occupations were made impossible by 
the failure of the electric light. Newspapers of every shade 
of opinion, except Sociulistic, joined in denouncing the 
strikers. On Monday the affair was discussed in the 
Chamber of Deputies, when the debate was really a duel 
between M. Clemenceau and M. Jaurés. M. Jaurés objected 
to the employment by the Government of sappers to replace 
the strikers. This was an example of the very intervention 
in Labour disputes which the Government had renounced; it 
was a virtual abolition of the right to strike. M. Clemenceau, 
in a slashing speech, asked M. Jaurés if he would consent to 
see his children starved for sheer love of a principle. The 
Government had acted in the name of the right which every 
society had to live. 

M. Petkoff, the Prime Minister of Bulgaria, was shot dead 
on Monday afternoon in the outskirts of Sofia, shortly after 
leaving the Sobranye. The assassin had recently been 
dismissed from the Agricultural Bank, in which he held a 
minor post, and bis action is ascribed to personal grievance 
rather than political motives. M. Petkoff, who has shared the 
fate of three of his friends and colleagues—Stamboloff, 
Beltcheff, and Vulkovitch—was only fifty years of age. As 
a young man he fought as a volunteer with Stamboloff in the 
Russo-Turkish War, where he lost anarm. He subsequently 
did good work as Mayor of Sofia, became President of the 
Sobranye, and entering Stamboloff's Administration, was with 
his chief at the time of his assassination and was wounded by 
the murderers. Returning to office in 1903 as Minister of the 
Interior, he succeeded General Petroff as Premier last 
autumn, Trained in the school of Stamboloff, M. Petkoff 
was generally admitted to be the strongest and ablest of his 
successors, and in the present unsettled condition of the 
Balkans his death is a serious blow to his country. 


In the issue of Thursday the Vienna correspondent of the 
Times summarises the noticeable growth of separatist tenden- 
cies in Austria and Hungary. Dr. Birnreither, the former 
leader of the Constitutional German Party in the Austrian 
Chamber, and hitherto one of the strongest defenders of 
economic unity, made on Tuesday at Prague a speech that 
was virtually a plea for separation. He alluded to the 
political consequences of separation, and confessed that while 
Hungary would draw nearer to the Balkan States, Austria 
would be driven into the arms of Germany. Resolutions 
adopted by all the Austrian Provincial Diets and the language 
of the entire Austrian Press show that Austria is bent upon 
securing her own interests without any particular considera- 
tion for Hungary. If the cry is not “ Against Hungary!” it 
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1s at all events “For Austria!” M. Francis Kossutb, the 
Hungarian Minister of Commerce, has been urging all 
Hungarians to stand compactly behind their Government as 
Austrians stand behind theirs. In Austria one group of 
politicians support the ideal of a “ Greater Austria,” in which 
Hungary and Croatia would be reincorporated as parts of a 
federated Empire. It is hard to think, however, that this 
could be accomplished without violence. 





The situation in California is for the moment improved. 
In accordance with the agreement made with President 
Roosetelt last month, the San Francisco Board of Bducation 
have rescinded the resolution of last October which excluded 
Japatiese scholars from the ordinary schools. The concession 
has been grudgingly made, the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion even going as far as to suy that if Mr. Roosevelt fails to 
keep faith with the Board and does not fulfil his part of the 
agreement, the Board can withdraw its concession and compel 
all Japanese cbildren to attend Oriental schools. Asa matter 
6f fact, the President has already signed an Hxecttive Order 
énforcing the clause in the recent Immigration Law requiring 
Japanese entering the United States to be provided with 

assports. Along with this comes the reassuring news that 

ayot’ Schmitz and Abraham Ruefthe evil genius of San 
Francisco—have at last been compelled to stand trial, an 
achievement which has greatly encouraged all decent citizens 
in their campaign against municipal corruption. 


The new Transvaal Ministry were entertained by the citizens 
of Pretoria on Monday at a banauet at which General Botha 
made a memorable speech. He declared that British interests 
would be absolutely sufe in the hands of tle new Cabinet, and 
that the world would see that they were as zealous for the 
honour of the flag as any Ministry could be. “The bonour 
und interest of the whole population were concerned tlierein ; 
moreover, they in the Transvaal were actuated by motives of 
deep gratitude, because the King and the British Government 
and people had trusted the Transvaal people in a manner 
unequalled in history by the grant of a free Constitution.” 
It was impossible for the Boers ever to forget such generosity, 
and his Ministry would do their best to create u great united 
hation, in which oie section would not regard the other with 
contempt or distrust. He earnestly denied that they sought 
to cripple the mines, and declared that neither now nor in the 
future would the Ministry take any extreme measures in 
regard to labour. Their policy was one of construction and 
continuity, and in that spirit he would attend the Colonial 
Conference, when he hoped to have an opportunity of laying 
their claims “ before the King, his Majesty's Ministers, my 
colleagues from the other Colonies, and the whole people of 
the British Empire.” Nothing could have been better than 
the tone of the speech, which has been exceedingly well 
received in the Press, and has elicited a cordial tribute from 
Lord St. Aldwyn, at present visiting South Africa, 

A largely attended and representutive meeting to defend 
the interests of Trinity College, Dublin, as a place of learning 
and research was held at University College, Oxford, on 
Saturday last. Dr. Macan, the Master of University, who 
presided, explained that the meeting had been summoned by 
a number of those who were convinced that the proposals of 
Mr. Bryce were not only fraught with disaster to the interests 
of the highest education in Ireland, but, if carried out, would 
react disadvantageously on other seats of learning and on the 
interests of learning generally. The prime condition essential 
to the success of a federal University such as it was proposed to 
create was that the federated units should be homogeneous, and 
this was impossible of realisation under the proposed scheme. 
'’hey were not hostile to the reform, but to the destruction 
of Trinity College, Dublin. A resolution embodying these 
objections, proposed by Dr. Merry, Sir Edward Carson, and 
the Dean of St. Patrick's, was adopted unanimously. A 
notable feature of the meeting was the fact that all the 
speakers supported, in preference to the Government scheme, 
the establishment of a University for Roman Catholics, the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, who took this view, declaring his con- 
viction that nothing short of this solution would provide a 
complete settlement, or would satisfy the Roman Catholic 
Bishops, who were masters of the situation. As at the recent 
meeting of protest at Cambridge, the non-political character 





of the gathering and the distinction of those who attended it 
testified strikingly to the opposition excited by the Government 
proposals, 


On Friday week in the House of Commons Mr. Dickinson 
tuoved the second reading of his Women's Siffra ge Bill. The 
effect of the Bill was to include women wherever the masculine 
gender is used in the qualification for voters; and it also pro. 
vided that a woman should not be disqualified by marriage, 
Mr. Dickinson said that at least four hundred Members of the 
present House had approved the principle of women’s suffrage, 
The old argument that women ought not to vote because they 
could not fight had been disproved. The vote could not be 
withheld, either, on grounds of intellectual inferiority, 
Women’s suffrage worked well in four American States, and 
in ovr Colonies where it existed. Sir Henry Campbell. 
Bannerman supported the principle of the Bill, arguing that 
there should be no taxation without direct representation, 
Woman was not an “ otitlander by predestination.” In thany 
matters women’s knowledge would be more valuable than 
men’s. He disliked, however, this particular Bill, which would 
enfranclise a minority of well-to-do women, and the Govern. 
ment, recognising that this was not a party question, would 
leave the House to vote as it pleased. The rejection of the 
Bill was moved and seconded by Liberals. Mr. Massia 
declared that Mr. Gladstone was opposed to women’s suffrage, 
and when there was some dissent from this, he said: “TI have 
it on a postcard from Mr. Gladstone himself.” Eventually 
the Bill was talked out, the Speaker having refused to accept 
the Closure. 


In the House of Commons on Monday the debate in 
Committee of Supply turned chiefly on the New Hebrides 
Convention. Mr. Lyttelton recapittilated the reasons of the 
Opposition for objecting to the Convention, and remarked 
that the Queensland Ordinance was the model the Govern. 
ment ought to have copied. Mr. Churchill said that Mr, 
Lyttelton’s “querulous oration” was an attempt to revenge 
himself for the Chitwese labour controversy. Mr. Churchill 
admitted that the regulations undet the New Hebrides 
Ordinance were “ primitive,” but declared that the Colonial 
Premiers would be consulted and further regulations would 
be issued. There was nothing in the Convention to make 
repatriation compulsory.—We may note here that Mr. Churchill 
in the sume speevh also hotly defended what he had suid as to 
the mining ring in South Africa, and repeated his charge that 
the Witwatersrand Labour Association had manipulated the 
supply of native labour—Sir Edward Grey repudiated the 
suggestion that the New Hebrides Ordinance was inhumane, 
It introduced inspection and control which had not existed 
before. There was no analogy between it and the unwhole- 
some conditions established by the Chinese Ordinance in 
South Africa. Mr. Balfour reasserted the Opposition argu- 
ment that there was no difference between the New Hebrides 
and South African Ordinances as to repatriation. It was 
clear that the further regulations of which the Government 
spoke were being offered as an afterthought. It was absurd 
to suppose that any real changes could be made without 
drawing up a new Convention with France. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman closed the debate by repeating Sir 
Edward Grey's assurances. 

Mr. H. Marks, the Member for Thanet, made a personal 
explanation in the House on Tuesday. He recalled the fact 
that last autumn, on certain charges against him being 
brought to the notice of the Speaker, he bad pledged himself 
to take action to vindicate his honour. Statements had 
recently been made that he had violated this pledge, and let 
the matter drop; but this was not the case. On November 30th 
he had written to the president of the Thanet Conservative 
and Constitutional Association pointing out that allusions 
made to his paper, the Financial News, in the case of “ The 
King v. Young and Jonas” formed the only new element in 
the situation, and that he placed himself in the hands of 
the Association. On December 11th he received a reply 
stating that the Central Council of the Association fully 
approved of bis statement in the House of Commons, and 
held that for him to institute an action for libel was inad- 
visable, and would “ stultify themselves and cause the electors 
of Thanet to be objects of ridicule.” They also held that 
Mr. Marks had come “ triumphantly” through the ordeal of 
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the Court of Inquiry of 1904 and the election of 1906, and 
were unanimously of opinion that the new charge was 
utterly false. The Council accordingly forwarded resolutions 
expressing their unabated confidence in Mr. Marks, and their 
conviction that the question of his fitness as a Member of the 
flouse of Commons is purely one for the majority of the 
constituency who twice returned him as their representative. 
Mr. Marks’s statement was listened to in ebilling silence, which 
was natural enough, and it has been treated with silence in the 
Press, an attitude which is less easy to justify. It will be noted 
that he personally denies none of the charges brought against 
him, refuses to clear his character in a Court of Justice, and 
parades as a vindication of his honour the resolutions of a 
local political association. His pledges given last autumn are 
unfulfilled, and will remain so until he confrouts bis libellers 
in Court or demands a full inquiry from the House which he 


compromises by his presence. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. Hogan 
moved a Resolution condemning the retention of the Crimes 
Act in Ireland. Both the Attorney-General for Ireland and 
Mr. Birrell spoke on behalf of the Government, but we need 
only refer to the important announcement made by Mr. 
Birrell. Amid loud Nationalist cheers, he announced that 
the Government would support the Motion. They were 
pledged by their speeches to strike this tyrannical code off 
the statute-book. Of course, everybody admitted that serious 
boycotting was most oppressive und cruel, but the Govern- 
ment did not believe that it was best put down by the Crimes 
Act. They maintained that a righteous administration of the 
ordinary laws was better. But us to repealing the Act, the 
Government could not undertake anything yet. They had 
too much Irish business already on their hands. They were 
determined, however, tuat for all practical parposes the Act 
should be dead and buried. Mr. Long said that the Govern- 
nient hud ignored the definite cases of serious boycotting 
mentioned in Judges’ charges, and held that it was unwise 
to renounce the powers for all emergencies which the Crimes 
Act gave them. 


On Thursday in the House of Commons the vote for the 
personnel of the Navy wus discussed. The Opposition 
ctiticised the reduction of strength by a thousand men, 
while from some Radicals there was a demand for much 
larger reductions in order to produce a good impression on 
the Hague Conference. Mr. Balfour pointed out that Lord 
Salisbury’s Government relied for the preservation of peace 
on those Treaties of Arbitration which had since been so useful. 
Some of them were public, some secret, and on them he still 
based his hopes. A reduction of armaments would be an 
inestimable boon to mankind, but it must postulate the 
muintenance of the same relative strength among the 
nations. Mr. E. Robertson, who spoke for the Govern- 
ment, admitted that ships with nucleus crews were not so 
efficient as ships fully manned, but the Admiralty were satis- 
fied with them. They were certainly a great improvement on 
the old plan of having ships in reserve without crews. We 
may say that if this represested the strict alternative we 
should agree. But Mr. Robertson does not mention the case 
of the nucleus-crew ships, which are a substitute, not for 
unmanned ships, but for fully manned ships. 

The result of the by-election in North Tyrone, caused by 
the elevation of Serjeant Dodd (Liberal) to the Bench, was 
declared on Saturday last, the figures being: Mr. Redmond 
Barry, K.C., Solicitor-General for Ireland (L.), 3,013; Mr. Denis 
Henry, K.C. (U), 3,006; Liberal majority, 7. In 1892 Lord 
Frederic Hamilton (Conservative) was returned by a majority 
of 49. In 1895, 1900, and 1906 the Liberal candidate was 


Nationalist candidate, with the full support of the Nationalist 
Party, but without as a matter of policy venturing to produce 
one single Nationalist M.P. on his platform in an Ulster 
constituency, was only able to poll a little over two per cent. 
of the Protestant voters of all classes and denominatioas. It 
is also demonstrated that in an Ulster constituency in which 
a large proportion of the voters are Orangemen, who are 
always being accused of religious bigotry, a Roman Catholic 
candidate secured the enthusiastic support of the entire body 
of Unionist voters, simply because he proclaimed himself an 
uncompromising Unionist.” 





Sir Frederick Pollock publishes in Thursday's papers an 
important memorandum on Imperial organisation. The 
memorandum, which is the outcome of the discussions 
carried on by Sir F. Pollock and a small committee of bis 
friends during the last few years, is signed by a number of 
men eminent for their services as administrators, statesmen, 
scholars, and publicists—including the Duke of Devon. 
shire, Lords Milner and Tennyson, Mr. Charles Booth, Sir 
Felix Schuster, Sir Hugh Bell, Professor A. V. Dicey, 
Professor Westlake, and Sir George S. Clarke—and offers 
various suggestions for rendering the periodical Colonial 
Couferences more effective on the lines indicated in Mr. 
Lyttelton’s despatch of April, 1905. It is not proposed to 
supersede the Colonial Conference, but to reinforce it with 
permanent machinery, and thus give it something in the 
nature of corporate continuity. Premising that the term 
“Imperial” is to be preferred to “Colonial” in describing 
the Conference, the signatories emphasise their belief that 
its functions, when put on a continuous footing, will be 
better described as consultative than advisory. 


The memorandum goes on to state that permanent repre- 
sentation of the Colonial Governments in London, by High 
Commissioners or other specially appointed delegates, appears 
essential to secure the continuity at present lacking. ‘There 
is also practical unanimity as to the establishment of a 
permanent secretariat and inquiry branch. Much of the 
work of this intelligence department would be done 
yratuitously, but the signatories ure inclined to believe that 
in particular cases public funds might be profitably employed. 
It is noted, in conclusion, that these suggestions are 
virtually endorsed by resolutions of the Governments of 
Australia and New Zealand. The establishment of a system 
of regular consultation between the partners of the Empire ia 
not merely desirable. Recent events in Newfoundland and 
the New Hebrides prove it to be indispensable to Iinperiul 
harmony, in spite of Mr. Balfour's strange declaration in the 
debate on the Address that any form of Imperial Council was 
impossible for generations, if ever, and was therefore not 
worth discussing,—a statement which the Times very properly 
condemns as unnecessary, and even harmful. 





On Thursday the election to the Chancellorship of Oxford 
University took place at Oxford, and Lord Curzott was 
returned by a majority of 661. The figures were 1,101 for 
Lord Curzon and 440 for Lord Rosebery. Although the 
return of Lord Curzon was expected, the sweeping majority 
in his favour was a surprise. Theré are over six thousand 
voters on the register, but the percentage taking part in the 
contest was large for a University election. An election for 
the Chancellorship is, however, rave. The influence of Christ 
Church was, of course, on the side of Lord Rosebery. The 
political issue was not pressed very keenly, and the “ country 
parsons,” of whom we hear so much in University decisions, 
though the result reveals their presence, were not perhaps 
whipped up so carefully as on some occasions. It was in some 
ways regrettable that there should have been a duel between 





returned by majorities of 91, 55, and 9 respectively. 
According to the anualysis of the voting given in the 
local Nationalist paper, the Derry Journal, the six thousand 
voters were divided half-and-half between Unionist and 
Nationalist, the division being on strictly religious lines, 


with the exception of some fifty Roman Catholics voting | 


Unionist and some seventy Protestants voting Nationalist. 
A correspondent who calls our attention to this analysis asserts 
that, according to the general local opinion, there was nothing 
like even this amount of cross-voting. But assuming it to 
have taken place, “ the result is that the Government and 


two such men as Lord Rosebery and Lord Curzon, but we must 
say for ourselves that we think the choice of Oxford an 
| admirable one. Lord Rosebery is already Chancellor of the 
| University of London. Lord Curzon has very great adminis- 
trative ability, and hus definitely declared his wish to help to 
reconstruct the financial fortunes of his University. His 
experience will be invaluable, and no doubt he will have 
perfectly loyal support at Oxford. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., clianged from 6 per cent. Jan. 17th. 
Consuls (2}) were on Friday 84j—on Friday week 86. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 
UR readers will not need to be told that we view with 
the utmost satisfaction the fact that the Women’s 

Suffrage Bill was last week in effect defeated in the House 
of Commons, and that there is no prospect of it being 
revived this Session. Before we deal with the merits 
of the question we must express our desire not to say 
anything which can possibly be misinterpreted, or which 
can seem, even in the minutest degree or on the 
smallest point, dishonouring to or depreciatory of 
women. We say this out of no mere sense of courtesy 
or chivalry. The matter is one too deep and too serious 
even for those feelings, essentially noble and useful as 
they are. It is in the fullest sincerity that we express 
our belief in woman’s capacity for the highest work, 
moral and intellectual. ‘The woman’s brain is as. sound, 
her heart is as brave, and her natural instincts and 
impulses are us worthy of trust us those of men. Her love 
of and devotion to her country, and her capacity for 
sacrifice for the State, have again and again been proved to 
be no whit less great than those of men. In a moment of 
national peril we would trust the courage and steadfast- 
ness of the women of Britain with an assurance as absolute 
as we would trust those of our men. ‘The women are the 
daughters of their fathers as much as the men are the 
sons of their mothers. He who seeks to deny political 
authority to women on any ground of alleged inferiority 
will never find firm rock for his foundations. He is in 
effect denying the mysterious unity in diversity between 
the sexes which, just! because it is one of the greatest 
mysteries of life, is also one of its greatest and strongest 
realities. 

Why, then, do we deny to women that ultimate political 
power to choose and maintain the supreme sovereignty 
in the State which is given by the vote ? It is because 
women are not men, and because of the diversity in unity 
of which we have spoken. Any State that is to be stable 
and worthy of the love and respect of those who com- 
pose it must rest on a union of the sexes. hat is a vital 
necessity. But such union must be endangered by a 
division, and so a clash of authority, between the sexes. As 
long as supreme political authority is confined to one sex, 
this conflict, by its nature the most terrible and most 
anarchic of which the human intellect can conceive, is 
avoided. If, however, political authority is given to 
women—and if it is given at all it must be given on the 
same terms as to men—that conflict is always a menacing 
possibility. Woman's supremest moral gifts render it, 
if women are to use their authority, some day or 
other inevitable. The best of women are by nature 
anxiously conscientious, and conscious in an intense 
degree of anything in the nature of trusteeship. If they 
believe they have a duty to perform, they will press it to 
the issue at all costs, and will demand a decision. Right 
and wrong are to them things absolute, and not subjects 
about which compromise is possible. Hence, if men and 
women were to differ on the rights and wrongs of a 
political problem, women would not be constrained by any 
thought of prudence from asserting and compelling 
obedience to their view. As long, however, as women are 
without direct political power there is no fear of a conflict 
of conscience arising. ‘I'hey can advise, they can influence, 
and in these senses even control, without feeling obliged to 
force matters to an issue. They can, in a word, acquiesce 
in decisions of which they disapprove without any sense 
of moral wrong. As the responsibility for action was not 
theirs, acquiescence need not mean a breach of trust. 

This argument does not of course necessarily point to 
supreme political authority resting with men. It indicates 
inerely that there must be no sharing of authority between 
the sexes, and that power must be confined to one of 
them. But granted that, in order to preserve the moral 
union of the sexes, direct power can only belong to one, 
that power must necessarily be with the male sex. 
Physical strength belongs to the male, and universal 
experience shows that women have not the combative 
faculty or the capacity to bear arms, and that in a pliysical 
conflict on a large scale between men and women any 
issue but the victory of the male is inconceivable. To 





community is to be maintained, that supreme political 
authority of which the Parliamentary vote is the gj 
and symbol can only belong to one sex, and, for physical 
reasons, that sex must be the male. 

Those who will bear these essential considerations in 
mind will find no difficulty in meeting the plea that women 
have a right to a vote if they possess those property qualifica. 
tions which at present give the votetoaman. The property 
qualification is, in truth, an unsound basis for the suffrage 
because it assumes that the most important function of 
the State is taxation,—i.e., the taking of certain percentages 
from a man’s property in order to carry on the work of the 
State. In reality, legislation is the essential work of 
Parliament,—that is, the making of the laws which con. 
strain a man’s life and liberty, and the life and liberty of 
those who are dependent upon him. The voter claims to 
have a share in directing the affairs of the nation because 
he is a constituent part of the nation, and is ready in the 
last resort to devote not only his property but his life to 
defending the honour, the safety, and the integrity of the 
State of which he isa member. Manhood suffrage, under 
a proper and reasonable system of registration, is the best 
and surest foundation on which the State can be built. It 
secures for the laws the maximum of sanction. No 
personal rights can be invoked to override the decisions 
of a State thus constituted, and such a State has a moral 
justification for claiming the supreme sacrifice from each 
one of those who compose it. 

Before we leave the subject of the vote for women we 
desire to touch on one practical point. It is to formulate 
a demand that no legislation of this kind shall ever become 
law before it has been submitted to a direct vote of the 
people of Britain. The necessity for such a direct vote is 
obvious. It is stated that more than four hundred 
Members of Parliament on both sides pledged themselves, 
in the heat of the Parliamentary contest, to vote for a Bill 
granting the suffrage to women. Yet it is notorious that 
the majority even of this House of Commons do not at 
heart desire such a change in the Constitution. If they 
really desired it, the Government would have been forced 
to introduce a Bill themselves conferring the suffrage on 
women. Owing, however, to these pledges, which were only 
left unredeemed because of the decision of the Speaker, the 
present House of Commons might very easily be induced 
to pass the Bill. But if the Bill were to pass the Lower 
House there is no security whatever that the Lords 
would reject it. The Unionist Party managers are 
said to be in favour of the Bill because they imagine 
that it would give them an enormous increase of political 
power. It is significant to note in this context that the 
Leader of the Opposition took no part in the debate. All 
this means that it is quite conceivable that the measure 
may some day pass through both Houses of Parliament, 
although the vast majority of the electors are opposed to it. 
The only way to prevent such a result is to insist that a 
clause shall be added to the Bill directing that it shall not 
come into operation till a poll of the people has been taken 
thereon, and the assent of the majority of the voters 
on the Parliamentary register obtained. After receiving 
such sanction, however much he might deplore the result, 
no good citizen could do anything but acquiesce in the law. 
If, on the other hand, a change so epoch-making has not 
received a sanction of this kind, it will be impossible to 
expect anything approaching true acquiescence. 

For ourselves, be the risks what they may, we would far 
rather, now that the point has been raised, put it to the 
test, and let the nation decide. If it is suggested that we 
are proposing to make men judges in their own cause, we 
can only say that this is done no more by a Referendum than 
by a vote in a Parliament chosen exclusively by men. ‘The 


advantage of a direct poll of the people is that the question 


would be decided on its merits, and not mixed up with a 
hundred other problems, legislative and administrative, 
such as affect the minds of men when they choose a 
Parliament under the Septennial Act. 





HOW TO SAVE THE MILITIA—AN ALTERNA- 
TIVE TO MR. HALDANE’S SCHEME. 


be the Militia be saved without abandoning the 
whole of Mr. Haldane’s scheme? We believe it 





summarise our argument, if the moral union of the 


can, and that there is a perfectly practicable alternative, 
In discussing this alternative it is as well to look at 
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peuancaes 
the origin of Mr. Haldane’s proposals for dealing with 
the Militia. Their genesis is to be found, if we mistake 
not, in the scheme for the improved mobilisation of 
the Regular Army,—an object which has always held the 
foremos place in Mr. Haldane’s mind. Mr. Haldane, in 
order to create, and then to keep in being for at least six 
months, a force of a hundred and sixty thousand men, 
found that he would need, first for the scientific and un- 
wasteful mobilisation which he desired, and secondly for 
thesupply of drafts to battalions in the field, some seventy- 
four thousand infantry. How was he to get them? His 
original answer was,—by using the existing Militia. He 
discovered, however, that the Militia could not be used 
for drafting,—a Militiaman’s engagement rendering him 
ynavailable for such purposes. But Mr. Hualdane’s 
military advisers assured him that a body capable of 
supplying drafts was essential, and that no such body 
existed among the Auxiliaries. Accordingly Mr. Haldane 
turned his mind to the invention of some force which 
should be capable of supplying drafts, yet should not 
be merely an enlargement of the existing Regular 
Army. The result of his thinking was the plan for a 
special contingent of men raised on a Militia basis and 
organised in nucleus battalions. Nominally these men are 
Regulars, but in fact they are the old Militia under a new 
name. But since they are to be about as numerous as 
the Militia, and since no une has ventured to suggest that 
we can add seventy-four thousand men to the national 
forces, the raising of the nucleus battalions necessarily 
involves the abolition of the existing Militia. 'The 
destruction of that force is the price which we are asked 
to pay for a better and completer system of mobilisation. 
Is the price in this special case too high? We believe 
itis. Can we obtain the results aimed at in another and 
cheaper way? We believe we can. If Mr. Haldane will 
only hold his hand for a little, and will only reconsider the 
details of proposals in many other ways so excellent, we 
feel sure that it will be possible to save the Militia, and yet 
to maintain the mobilisation scheme, while at the same 
time laying no larger burden on the taxpayer. The 
question that will be immediately asked in view of this 
statement is,— How do you propose to find the men required 
by Mr. Haldane? We propose that they shall be found 
primarily by relying on the principle of “the Volunteers to 
supply drafts, the Militia to supply units” ; and in the next 
place by organising a Reserve from men who have served 
in the Militia. ‘To put the matter more explicitly, what 
we suggest is that the War Office should rely upon getting 
half the infantrymen they need from service companies 
supplied by the Volunteers, and the other half from a 
newly formed Militia Reserve. During the South African 
War the Volunteers actually sent out close on twenty 
thousand men in service companies, and supplied to 
various forces another ten thousand men. But as was 
shown in these columns some two years ago, after Mr. 
Arnold-Forster’s notorious “meagre response” speech, 
though only about thirty thousand men trained to arms 
by the Volunteers actually served in the war, no 


less than seventy-five thousand men expressed them- | 


selves willing to go to the frout in the black week of 
Colenso. ‘This offer, remember, was no vague and 
clamorous expression of patriotic enthusiasm, but was 
made specifically in the names of commanding officers, 
sometimes in respect of large sections of their corps, 
and sometimes even in respect of the entire battalion. 
In these circumstances, we believe that Mr. Haldane 
might with perfect safety have calculated on obtaining 
from the Volunteers drafts of men to the number of 
thirty-five thousand to complete his mobilisation. The 


Volunteer corps are exactly suited to supply drafts. In| 
the first place, they are generally very large units. | 


Hence drafting from them does not knock the battalion 
to pieces, and can be indulged in without destruction. 
Next, the Volunteer corps always contain a number of 
adventurous youths who are eager to go the front, and 
who, realising that practically no Volunteer corps will see 
active service as a unit, know that their chance of work 
in the field depends upon their unit being subjected to 
drafting. Therefore, while other corps detest drafting, 
the Volunteers regard it with special favour. This being 
80, it is, we are convinced, safe to rely on the Volunteers 
to provide thirty-five thousand men for war drafts without 
cuduring any impossible strain, 








No doubt the bureaucratic soldier will be greatly shocked 
at being asked to rely on a moral certainty. He will declare 
that it is impossible for him to base a scientific scheme of 
mobilisation on anything less than a Jegal certainty, and that 
since he cannot call on the Volunteers by a positive order to 
produce thirty-five thousand men in, say, the first six months 
of a war, the proposal is one which he must decline to con- 
sider. Our answer is that, as a matter of fact, reliance upon 
an unobligatory understanding is perfectly safe. If a war 
is really unpopular in a thoroughly democratic State like 
the United Kingdom, it will be impossible to wage it. If, 
on the other hand, it is popular, there is not the slightest 
doubt of the Volunteers doing at least ‘as much as they 
did during the South African War. You must run some 
risks in every plan based upon a voluntary system, but the 
expectation of Volunteer help in wartime coming up toa 
reasonable standard like that of thirty-five thousand for 
drafts is, we hold, certain to be fulfilled. 

We must deal next with the means of obtaining the 
remaining forty thousand men. We believe that they 
could be obtained by recourse to a properly organised 
Militia Reserve. After a man had served in the Militia for 
six years and was leaving the force, we would give him a 
bounty to enter a special Reserve which could be used to 
supply drafts. We believe that such a Reserve might in 
a comparatively short time reach thirty thousand men, and 
that the remaining ten thousand could be got either by 
using certain Militia regiments as units in the mobilisation 
scheme, or else by @aying a bounty to individual Militia- 
men to leave the Militia and be drafted into the Line. No 
doubt such drafting would be injurious to the corps, but at 
any rate it would be very much better than abolishing the 
Militia altogether. . 

With a system based on the principle that the 
Volunteers and Militia Reserve should supply drafts, 
and the Militia units, for the front, it would be necessary 
to improve the Militia; but this could be done without 
any very great difficulty and without any large increase 
of cost. We would begin by giving the Militiaman a 
thorough six months’ recruit training, followed by a certain 
amount of drills and rifle-shooting in his spare time, and 
by an annual training of a week. We believe that in this 
way the popularity of the force would be greatly increased, 
and so a better class of man obtained, and that at the same 
time there would be little or no increase of cost. 

We have repeatedly enlarged upon the difficulties in 
which a Secretary of State, not only for War but at War, 
would find himself if he had no Militia units to send tothe 
front, to use on lines of communication, or to garrison 
fortresses at home or in the Mediterranean, and so set free 
Regular battalions. On this occasion we will only say 
that our plan has one enormous advantage over Mr. 
Haldane’s scheme. Though enabling his scientific mobili- 
sation to take place, it also maintains our old Militia Force 
on an improved basis, and with all the immense advantages 
derived from the possession of some eighty to a hundred 
units capable of being sent abroad as units and as they 
stand. Further, we believe that it will not prove so expen- 
sive as Mr. Haldane’s new proposals. Mr. Haldane’s 
scheme for a special contingent and nucleus battalions 
would, we feel sure, require more money than the 
existing Militia plus a special Militia Reserve of forty 
thousand men. 

We have only-one more word to say. It is that we 
sincerely trust that before he finally decides to abolish the 
Militia Mr. Haldane will once more reconsider the whole 
| question. If he does, we are convinced that only one 

result can be reached,—the determination to save the 
| Militia. Let no one think that we are fanatical about the 
Militia, or base our policy on sentiment. We desire to 
save the Militia solely because it is a national asset well 
worth preserving, and one also which can be preserved 
under a scheme which will give greater, not less, efficiency 
than that under which it is abolished, and at a less cost. 
| There are many things in Mr. Haldane’s scheme which 
| are excellent, but the Militia part has not even the merit 
| of economy. 











THE PROSPECTS OF EUROPEAN PEACE. 
M TALLICHET, the able editor of the Bibliothéque 
e Universelle, is one of those European publicists 
whose examinations of a political situation are invariably 
worth reading. Although not a Frenchman, but a Swiss, 
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he has the gift, more common in those who use the 
French language than in others, of writing a luminous 
narrative of events which conceals important principles, 
and instructs the dullest reader without letting him suspect 
that he is being more than entertained. 


und level-headed. Two of his articles on the European 
situation have been reprinted in a pamphlet under the 
title of “ La Question de la Paix et sa Solution,” and have 
lately reached us. Englishmen, we believe, will read with 
much respect these sane articles by one who courageously 
declared himself a friend of Great Britain and a believer 
in her sincerity when she had few other friends in Europe. 
The book contains an extremely interesting recital of the 
swift events of recent times which have menaced the 
equilibrium of Europe; an investigation, incorporated, as 
we have said, in the narrative, of the dangers before us; 
and, finally, a forecast of the new influence to be exerted 
by religion when it is separated everywhere from State 
contro!. In religion, then, M. Tallichet finds the solution 
of all difficulties, He looks to its humanising and 
mellowing influence, which will be as potent as ever when 
every kind of secular policy has been found wanting, to 
bring the hearts of all nations into trust and toleration of 
one another. With all that he says about the substantial 
justice of the French Government's action in the quarrel 
with the Vatican we agree. We have said it ourselves 
several times. But when he includes England among the 
countries that are to profit by the new era of unfettered 
religion we are compelled to dissent. How far the un- 
witting influence of the French Republic may have caused 
the perverse failure of the Roman Catholic Church to keep 
the conscience of the nation right in the critical moral 
period of the Dreyfus controversy it is not for us to say ; 
but we do repudiate the argument offered on so many 
sides to-day that the influence of the State on the Church 
of England is necessarily a vile influence. However, it is 
none the less refreshing to find a publicist of M. Tallichet’s 
experience and powers of analysis offering as a solvent 
what is too often regarded as merely a nebulous influence. 
It is a proper culmination to what is in the main a 
psychological argument. 


It may be said at once that M. Tallichet takes Germany 
as the source of danger, as the ingredient which assorts 
least well with all the other constituents of Europe. He 
is careful to disown all the mischievous assertions of mere 
alarmists. He believes that the German people earnestly 
desire peace ; but the serious fact to be faced is that the 
German people do not control German policy. This seems 
to put the responsibility for European uneasiness wholly 
on the Kaiser, and M. Tallichet does not do this without 
important explanations and reservations, The Kaiser 
began his reign with a débonnaire tolerance of the whole 
world ; he dropped his pilot, Bismarck, because he himself 
was more sensitive and more scrupulous; he even—to 
take a trifling but suggestive incident—asked the Swiss 
authorities to allow a Labour Conference to meet in 
Berlin instead of in Switzerland, and this in the face 
of Bismarck’s opposition. But all that phase has passed. 
The “second manner,” as art critics say, of the Emperor 
has ended in his isolation in Europe. ‘The Kaiser would 
undoubtedly like to break down the ring-fence of opposition 
which his own policy has built round him, But how? 
Suppose that all the countries which have already dis- 
tributed their affections in various “ understandings” 
have none left for Germany? It is the growing difficulty 
in which the Emperor finds himself that is paradoxically 
the danger. Here is an ambitious ruler who, obeying a 
perfectiy natural instinct, would like to move about the 
world uninterruptedly and find interests abroad for his 
enterprising industrial population, and he is conscious of 
the antipathy which eucompasses him. A misguided 
impulse from a man of impulses at a moment when he 
finds that his own wishes clash more vehemently than 
usual with the rights of others might conceivably end in 
the catastrophe M. Tallichet fears. The only thing that 


If M. Tallichet 
does not employ the gossamer graces of a Frenchman, he 
perhaps has all the more the appearance of being judicial 


ee 


began. But it is easy to guess from what he says how 
little he can be reassured by the results. The Clerical 
Centre have returned slightly stronger in numbers than 
before; it is not to be supposed that their quarrel with 
the Emperor will be permanent, and by political and 
religious temperament they are certainly not the friends 
of the secularising French Republic. M. Tallichet thinks 
that the publication of the Hohenlohe Memoirs was g 
patriotic act deliberately designed by one who saw no other 
way of drawing the attention of Germans to the dangerous 
manner in which all the vital affairs of the State are withheld 
from their cognisance. The Emperor slightly disparaged 
the Triple Alliance till a growing isolation made it precious 
in his eyes, and now it is late, if not too late, to rehabilitate 
it, ‘The natural Latin sympathies of Italy make her lean 
towards France, and Austria devotes what attention she 
can spare from internal conflicts to speculating on the real 
significance of Pan-Germanism. Desperately the Kaiser 
turns to Scandinavia and the Netherlands and Belgium for 
that kind of friendship which falls to those who hold a 
controlling interest in commerce. He finds that Sweden 
and Norway have associated themselves with Great Britain 
by marriage. He would naturally like to secure the safety 
of the Kiel Canal, which in the event of war would retain 
a large force for its protection, and he knows that its 
automatic security is impossible without first achieving an 
impossibility in the closing of the Baltic. 

M. Tallichet passes to the discussion of disarmament, 
and concludes reluctantly that it would be in itself a 
provocation. Let us suppose the best that we can hope 
for from the Hague Conference,—a proportional all-round 
reduction which will lessen expenditure, but will maintain 
the status quo. What would happen next ? M. Tallichet 
cites the case of Prussia after Jéna. Napoleon the Great 
imposed on her the obligation to reduce her Army to a 
negligible quantity. King William remained faithful to 
the letter of his pledges, but by introducing a short- 
service system he actually created a great Reserve. Six 
years later that powerful Reserve showed its mettle at 
Leipzig, and again later still at Waterloo. Then how 
could one prevent the improvement of arms and explosives 
which would secretly upset the whole balance of power 
which was the basis of agreement? No protocol could 
well control these things, and mistrust would be provoca- 
tive. It would mean espionage, and hence the very 
inflammable conditions which we wish to avoid. In his 
discussion of the strength of the French and German 
Armies, M. Tallichet, taking into account the support of 
Great Britain, sums up rather confidently in favour of the 
French. We doubt whether the German soldier has 
become quite such a mechanical creature as he supposes ; 
but at all events we heartily join him in his commendation 
of the new spirit in France which identifies the Army and 
the nation. Courts-Martial are abolished because the 
soldier offends, not against a private body, but against the 
nation, and—General Picquart, the humane and courageous, 
is Minister for War. Voilt tout! If the worst remains 
the worst, and the great burdens of our modern armies 
have still to be borne, we must try to snatch what 
consolation we may from M. Tallichet’s reflection that 
a humanised army is capable of being an excellent 
school of physical improvement and moral practice. In 
that sense it would never mean a purely unproductive 
expenditure. We are interested to note that on this 
point M. Tallichet refers to the improvement in health, 
strength, bearing, and self-confidence of the men in the 
Spectator Company. 

In conclusion, M, Tallichet appears to think that before 
the religious feeling of Europe is set free and purified to 
do its great work—to make the nations place that trust in 
one another which is the only conceivable condition of 
disarmament—there will be a hard struggle over the dis- 
integration of the prevailing system in some countries. 
The Kaiser's noticeable contact with the Vatican only 
complicates the issue. The Kaiser will probably encourage 
Pius X. in his present policy. The Ultramontanes all 
over Europe will be stirred to delay the coming era 





could correct the impulse would be the will of the German | 
people. Feeling that very strongly, M. Tallichet looked 
forward to the late German elections with a peculiar sense 
of their importance. Would the people set their seal | 
or not on the tendencies of the Emperor's Weltpolitik ? 
M. Tuallichet's pamphlet was published before the elections 





of secularisation, Spain will be involved, and so will 
Austria. But the end is clear, because the religious 
spirit is permanent. States may shatter the arks 


which long housed it, and be justified in the act; but 
they cannot, as M. Viviani boasted, quench the lights of 
heaven. 
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LORD PENRHYN. 


T is easier to judge Lord Penrhyn now that he is dead 
I than it was when he was alive. His relations with 
his quarrymen were constantly cutting across the received 
doctrines as to the relation of age to workmen. Of 
late years Trade-Unions in the abstract have been the 
objects of a great deal of just praise. It is recognised that 
if they support a strike now and again, they prevent more 
than they encourage. Unless we are prepared to maintain 
that employers are invariably anxious to consider the men’s 
ipterest before their own, we cannot but admit the need of 
organisation among workmen as the only means of meeting 
similar organisation among masters. ‘The public miry 
dismiss these wise reflections when a strike is actually in 

rogress, but it may be trusted to recall them when it is 
over. Lord Penrhyn was a serious obstacle to the com- 
placent acceptance of these comfortable generalities. He 
was a good employer, careful of the welfare of his workmen, 

orfectly just in his dealings with them, considerate of 
their interest when circumstances not of their own making 
were against them. Fifty years ago he would have been 
regarded asa model employer. And yet his name has been 
chiefly associated with an exceptionally long and embittered 
trade dispute. The Bethesda quarries are famous in the 
history of T'rade-Unionism. Lord Penrhyn was victorious, 
as in the circumstances he could hardly fail to be. He 
knew his own purpose, he was prepared to make 
any sacrifice rather than forego it, and he had the 
command of great financial resources. Most trade 
quarrels are ended by surrender or compromise. In the 
Bethesda case neither party yielded. There was a plain 
issue of principle between them, and each held their own 
to the last. Lord Penrhyn would not employ men who 
wanted to negotiate with him through the officials of their 
Union. His quarrymen refused to negotiate with him by 
any other agents. They parted company in the end with 
no concession on either side. Lord Penrhyn found other 
men to work his quarries, while those originally employed 
by him found subsistence elsewhere, either in their own or 
in some other trade. While the feud was going on he was 
perhaps the best-hated man in England, the very repre- 
sentative of all that was harsh and tyrannical in his 
treatment of those whom misfortune had made his victims. 
And yet all the time he was acting on what he held to be 
the only sound principle on which the relations of master 
and workman could rest,—the principle of free contract 
between the two parties arrived at by personal negotiation 
between them. There was no unwillingness on Lord 
Penrhyn’s part to listen to the men’s grievances. He was 
ready to consider every complaint, and to give full reasons 
for his action in regard to them. But those complaints 
must be individually presented to him. He would have 
nothing to say to Committees or to Union officials. He 
ignored the long controversy which had ended in the 
virtual acceptance of negotiation between the representa- 
tives of employers and workmen as the ordinary means of 
bringing trade disputes to a conclusion. His theory of his 
own position towards the men in his quarries was a combina- 
tion of individualism and feudalism. In the first instance 
their relation was one of pure contract. But when once 
the contract had been entered into Lord Penrhyn became 
something more than the mere employer of labour at a 
fixed wage and for a definite term. He cared for his men 
in something of the spirit of the feudal superior. He 
recognised that absolute submission on their side consti- 
tuted a title to consideration and kindness on his. Thus 
the furious anger which his action in the Bethesda strike 
aroused, not only in the actual sufferers, but in thousands 
of workmen all over the country, is quite compatible with 
the resolutions in which the men now employed in the 
quarries declare that they have lost in him “a true friend.” 
That is precisely what he was to those who would accept his 
friendship on his own terms. From those terms he would 
tolerate no departure. That they were unusual, that they 
were inconsistent with the whole tendency of modern ideas, 
was nothing to him. He had long ago made up his mind 
what the true relation of master to men was, and if 
employers all around him were led astray by new and 
unsound notions on this point, that was only an additional 
reason why he should stand firm. What the world thought 
harshness was, in his eyes, the only true kindness. To be 
other than harsh would be to encourage working men to 





enter upon a course which must in the end bring disaster 
to all concerned. That was not an encouragement which 
they should ever have to blame him for giving them. 


It is sad that intentions so good and dispositions so 
kindly should have made Lord Penrhyn’s business career 
one long record of strife and illwill, But sad aa it is, it 
is perfectly intelligible. Lord Penrhyn’s virtues were those 
of another geveration—we may almost say of another age— 
and virtues to be of any value must have some connexion 
with the time and circumstances in which they are practised, 
It is useless for a single man to set himself against the 
whole current of affairs, The more he succeeds in what 
he has undertaken, the more hopelessly out of keeping with 
his environment he is seen to be. There are cases in which 
the attempt is heroic, because its object is to call back 
to life a state of things the disappearance of which is 
an object of genuine regret. This cannot be said of 
Lord Penrhyn’s ideal. The old relation of master and 
workman had a beauty of its own, but it was a beauty 
which needed for its development the small communities, 
the rigidly limited Guilds, of mediaeval Europe. When it 
was transplanted into larger societies it lost its old 
sanctions and its old safeguards. It was no longer kept 
in check by a public opinion which tried and sentenced 
men in accordance with definite rules and well-understood 
standards. ‘The employer was independent because he 
was strong. He made his own terms because those to 
whom he offered them had no choice but to accept them, 
When he cared for the men he employed he had ample 
opportunities of serving them. He was their earthly 
providence in times when they had no other, Some of 
these instances have found their way into history, and have 
helped to create an impression which is accurate so far as it 
goes. But how far isthat? What do we know of the un- 
numbered instances in which the employer was overbearing, 
covetous, and, where opportunity offered, cruel? What we 
do know is that men cannot now be trusted to deal justly 
by others unless these others are able to negotiate with them 
on something like equal terms, and we can infer from this 
what must have happened when no such equality existed. 
Lord Penrhyn’s attitude was that of a man who can trust 
himself to do right, and forgets that restrictions which he 
thinks useless as well as irksome are necessary for average 
humanity. The position to which Trade-Unions have now 
attained may not be wholly a gain to society. They are 
the possessors of large powers, and they do not, any more 
than other people, always use them wisely. But as the 
progress of society is the progress of the several classes 
which compose it, it cannot be well that the advance of 
one class should have no parallel in the advance of others. 
If there were no Trade-Unions, if the capitalist were 
subject to no restraints save such as are imposed on him 
by his own good feeling, if he had but to offer such wages 
as he thought fit in the certainty that in the end they 
would be accepted because the alternative te acceptance 
was starvation, is it conceivable that the condition of 
the English working man would be what it is? Yet 
it was to this end that Lord Penrhyn’s efforts were 
really directed. It was not consciously his end. On 
the contrary, his desire was to give his workmen the 
position he thought best for them. What sort of a 
position it would be for other workmen if he suc- 
ceeded in making the exception the rule, how far all 
employers could be trusted to use Lord Penrhyn’s powers 
in Lord Penrhyn's way, probably never occurred te him, 
In his worship of freedom of contract he forgot what 
little meaning the words have for men to whom want 
of organisation stands for want of power to make terms 
for themselves. The fact that Lord Penrhyn’s conception 
of the employer's function and duty was in itself high, and 
even generous, should not blind us to the fact that its 
adoption on a large scale would have been the undoing of 
a revolution which has on the whole greatly advanced the 
sum of human happiness. 





THE SPEED OF TRAVEL. 
! T is always a convenience to be able to mark an epoch 
in some distinctive way, to tick it off decisively before 
putting it away in the pigeon-holes of memory. If an 
epoch can be expressed by a good round number, so much 
the better, because so much the easier to remember. Even 
in the most familiar subjects—in thinking of our own 
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epoch, for example—it is useful, as it were, to take stock 
occasionally. What is a more familiar feature in our 
own time than that complement and counterpart of 
industrialism, the continuous acceleration of the means of 
transport? Yet no intelligent person, who exclaims once 
a week at his breakfast-table that ships are becoming very 
large and the world very small, need be ashamed at not 
being able to say exactly what increase of speed along 
the great routes of the world has been achieved in a 
generation. Many of us marked an epoch for ourselves 
when Jules Verne wrote “ Round the World in Lighty 
Days.” Perhaps it was not possible then to go round in 
eighty days; the book would have been less exciting to 
children if it had been possible. But at all events it was 
nearly possible, and many of us marked down the epoch. 
Eighty days seemed to convey to us in more or less intelli- 
gible terms the size of the world. How many people could 
say offhand to-day, however, to what those eighty days have 
been reduced ? <A writer in the Daily Mail, Mr. F. A. 
McKenzie, tells us that the journey can now be done in 
forty days, and that in comfortable trains and ships, not 
by the desperate expedients of Jules Verne. Possibly we 
ought to have known all about this, but, frankly, it had not 
occurred to.us to think of it. Now that it has been brought 
to our notice, we recognise its significance. “ Forty days” 
marks an epoch. 

We do not recommend rushing round the world in forty 
days. Yet it is interesting to know that it can be done, and 
in the case of a busy man who cannot possibly get away for 
more than six weeks there is something to be said for it. 
The swift panoramic view is often a wonderfully impressive 
and vivifying one. It teaches no details, but it leaves a 
broad and sure impression upon which memory works 
afterwards, as the etcher works upon his plate. To the 
newspaper-reader distant parts of the earth can be little 
more than names, and the chief actors upon those stages 
little more than shadows, till he has seen them. Let him 
once see them, if only for a few hours, and the picture 


rises before his vision every time he reads of them for the | 


rest of his life. He fits the facts into the frame. They 
are radiant with colour. He has perhaps spent a morning 
in Washington, and when he reads of a difference of 
opinion between Mr. Roosevelt and the Senate he sees the 
Senators thronging in excitement about the Capitol, and 
the coming and going of officials at White House. He 
may only have stayed a few hours at Colombo, but when 
he reads of the bursting of the monsoon he knows what it 
means to agricultural India; he sees again the trailing 
black clouds, and the mist and the waves scattered in 
towering spray as they strike the breakwater. He may 
only have driven rapidly round Melbourne and Sydney, 
but he cannot read of Mr. Deakin or Mr. Reid without 
putting him in his true setting and finding that he 
has a new interest for him, or without beholding in his 
mind’s eye Melbourne formal and rectangular, and Sydney, 
crooked and winding, perched on the shore above her 
majestic harbour. He may have spent as short a time in Cape 
Town, but he will always keep the memory of Table Mountain 
lifted like an altar to the gods under the sky, and he will 
have learned an instant lesson of geological -formation. 
He may never have left the train for thirteen days 
when travelling from Moscow to Vladivostok, but he 
will have had an epitome of racial differences and 
agricultural pursuits presented to him in the peasants 
who thronged the stations where the train stopped. 
The headlong “looping” of the world, then, need not be 
laughed out of countenance. It is only quite ridiculous 
in the Pagetts who claim special knowledge acquired 
by cursory examination. No one who has merely 
rushed, however, has developed any of the virtues of 
travel; his motives were not exploratory; be should 
almost refrain from speaking of his experiences; he has 
simply allowed himself to be conveyed round so that he 
might have a map always in his head, a bird's-eve view 
of the world for his guidance aud inspiration. At most, 
in the words of “ Locksley Hall,” he “ sawethe vision of 
the world and all the wonder that would be.” To say 
even as much as this is, we know, a very un-Ruskinian 
sentiment. “Your railroad,” said Ruskin, “when you 
come to understand it, is only a device for making the 
world smaller.” And again: “Going by railroad I do 





not try to perceive the romance of machinery. He said 
it was an absurd mixture of motives to attempt to 
decorate such an abominable necessity as a railway 
station. He did not ask himself why a railway bridge 
(say a set of over twenty spans sweeping across q 
vallev) should not be made as noble as a Roman 
aqueduct, like that, for instance, which tourists hasten 
to see at Segovia. Mr. Rudyard Kipling in this sense 
has been a truer prophet to his own age. 

But how is the forty days’ journey done? We are told 
that the tickets cost only about £65 second-class, and £123 
first-class. ‘The journey is reckoned in this way: London 
to Moscow, two and a half days; Moscow to Vladivostok, 
thirteen days; Vladivostok to Yokohama, two days; 
Yokehama to London vid Vancouver, twenty-one and 
a half days; connexions, one day. ‘The Russians under. 
stand the art of comfortable railway travelling; their 
carriages and buffets are models. Every long-distance 
traveller will confirm Mr. McKeuzie’s statement that a 
week or so in atrain is not wearisome. ‘This is a curious 
fact, as in England most of us find a few hours in a train 
terribly tedious. The explanation must be wholly psycho- 
logical. In England we made up our mindsa little pro- 
maturely that space had been annihilated by modern 
invention, and when we are faced with the need, which 
somehow perversely lingers on, of spending seven or eight 
hours in a train between Loudon and Edinburgh, we are 
provoked to the point of resentment. An unscheduled 
delay of ten minutes for no explained reason figures in 
our minds as something like a monstrous attack upon the 
liberty of the subject. Really we enter upon an English 
journey in the wrong frame of mind. For a journey of 
several days the frame of mind is quite different; uncon- 
sciously we assure ourselves that it would be ridiculous 
to be in a hurry; the long-distance train is a kind of 
travelling hotel, and we do not demand great speed 
of it; the journey is a rest-cure. Meals break in 








not consider as travelling at all... .. . it is. very 
little different from becoming a parcel.” Ruskin did 


upon the day; one can sit outside on a platform, and 
fancy oneself on a verandah; and it is a common 
experience to feel that the journey has ended too soon 
because one has not finisbed one's pile of books. But 
probably one would read hardly at all in the journey 
across Siberia. Here vou can see at every wayside station, 
in every tract of territory, the method by which Russia 
hopes to carve or recarve her Imperial fortune in the East. 
This eastward march is a renunciation even while it is an 
aspiration; it is a renunciation of the wise old policy 
which planned a moderating, civilising, and exclusive 
contact with Western Europe. Bevond Kharbin comes 
another change. The traveller can see Japan experiment- 
ing with her new manner and means of colonisation. We 
fancy the forty days’ scheme would break down for a 
heavy percentage of travellers when it came to spending 
only one day in Japan. From Yokohama you would go 
in a Canadian Pacific Railway liner to Vanceuver, then to 
Quebec by the Canadian Pacific Railway, and so from 
Quebee to England. Such is the forty days’ journey. 
The title of globe-trotter is scarcely applicable to this 
delirious gallop. ‘Taken in the right spirit, it might have 
the uses we have attributed to it. For ourselves, we should 
probably choose a much shorter journey, and “ specialise ” 
in our acquisition for knowledge. Still, forty days is a 
good round number, easy to remember and distinctly epoch- 
marking, and we are glad to have heard of it. 








THE DIMENSIONS OF DREAMS. 
OT long ago a book appeared in which tbe interest 
centred in a Fifth Dimension. Its presence was realised 
uncomfortably by the hero at intervals during the story, and 
it began with a loss of perspective and an opening of im- 
measurable distance at a place in the Home Counties. The 
scene was laid chiefly in modern London, and the interest of 
the book, which was supposed to gather round this new, 
mysterious condition, lay much more in the portraits of well- 
known people introduced by the ingenious authors than in the 
Fifth Dimension, which, to tell the truth, only produced the 
effect of a nightmare in perspective and was less convincing 
than an earthquake. 
It needs « subtler medium than the novelist’s to convince 
us of a margin unknown in our so carefully tabulated universe. 
It is only in dreams that we can touch a plane where experience 
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{; shivered and reason left stranded. A political satire on 
modern life cannot aiford to be independent of probability ; 
but dreams have a peculiar quality which blots out all sense 
of the incongruous, so that things ridiculous or vain to waking 
yeason then become convincing through some amazing 
coherence of impossibilities. 

The best dreams are those we dream awake; but they are 
rare. Dreams in sleep also bring us to the threshold of that 
door opening ou a lund that lies beyond the bounds of waking 
yeason. A dream, while you are dreaming, is never ridiculous ; 
in fact, dreams are often beset by a vague consciousness of 
tragedy, perhaps becanse, as we are told, dreams come in the 
jnstant before waking, when the bodily force is at its lowest 
ebb, and the stillness of sleep brings us into the antechamber 
of some wonderful strange state, cousin to sleep and its 


yisions. People who dream rational or beautiful -dreams are 





unusual; but all proper dreams, piecenieal or coherent, have | 


this quality of opening another dimension inside our minds, 
It must be because of this new spaciousness, that is wide like 
the range of prophecy, that certain people have sought, and 
will always seek, for vision and oracle out of the material 
of dreams :— 
“T dreamed a dreiry dream yestr'cen, 
God keep us a’ frae sorrow. 
I dreamed I pu’ed the birk sae green, 
Wi my true love on Yarrow.” 
The new dimension of infinite space that dreams give is a 

thing wide beyond any sane conception of our waking minds. 
Yet it is bound to the waking state by an elastic thread, 


! 





@ very narrowly bounded world, and unconsciously we limit 
our excursions within the limits of what experience proves 
safe and fit. The mere fact of physical health prevents most 
of.us from going about the world in a state of perpetual 
amazement that would ill befit sane people. Dreams have no 
proper part in sensible, active bodily life, and of this we are 
warned in the awful sense of helplessness that comes some- 
times in a dream. But dreams come, and throughout the 
world’s history somebody is always dogmatising about them. 
And whether interpreters new and old prove fallible, or enter- 
taining, or inspiring, it is always neeessary to have “some 


| glimpse of incomprehensibles, and thoughts of things that 
| thoughts but tenderly touch,” because, after all, five senses 


and four dimensions are but a narrow cage to confine “ this 
manifold creature man.” This world of ours, so circumscribed 
by the laws of use and wont, is still beset on all sides by the 
unseen. There are people who can slide out of the bonds of 
time and space into the mysterious region where there is 
no before and after,—prophets and teleputhists and _hill- 
dwelling people who have the gift of second-sight. Such 
people have the key of that dream dimension which we 
in dreams “but tenderly touch.” But since it is a 
thing natural to them, they do not clamour about it, just 
as people in good health are unconscious of their bodily 
organs, and sane people are not conscious—at least not 


| painfully so—of the prison-walls standing fast about them. 


The old idea of a flat world had an immense advantage over 


| the proper planetary system in giving room for a sane imagina- 


| tion to touch on this sense of spave. 


slender and invisible, of which we are conscious for a flash in | 


the instant of waking. 
some infinite margin to life that this Fifth Dimension lies, a 
sudden intuition of unlimited existence pinned down to a 
narrow circle. It underlies all poetry, probably all art; but it 
is seldom obvious, and the communication of this sense is the 
most evasive thing in the world, and comes when you least 
expect it, taking you off into the dream dimension like a 
spring from a diving-board. There are two lines of Milton 
that sweep you into the infinite borderland that lies all about 
the world of sense :-— 
“ As when a Gryphon thro’ the wilderness, 
With winged course, o’er hill or moory dale, 
Pursues the Arimaspian.” 

No crash of armed archangels or tuning of heavenly choirs 
surprises yon with such a vague, tremulous wondec of awe as 
the vision of the scaly monster's huge threatening folds 
wallowing in the track of the fleeing savage who struggles 
heavily through blind leagues of desert with the winged terror 
at his back. The weight of the great words (especially if the 
Gryphon gets his full complement of terror in a long “ y”) 
helps the dream sense, but it does not explain the magic. 
Who the Arimaspian was, and what became of him, are 


It seems to be in the perception of | 





' 
| 
] 


| 
| 
| 


questions to beguile our waking sense ; but the roll of the lines | 
upsets a meddling intelligence, and sweeps you breathless | 


within the dominating illusion of dreams. 

Intelligence is not required in dreams. They have no 
logical sequence; the action advances with u leaping-pole, 
annihilating time and leaving reason gasping. A real dream 
has no conscious beginning, and very seldom a definite end. 
The essence of a dream is that it is always on the way to 
somewhere, and something is always just going to happen. 
Dreams are usually solemn affairs, however absurd they appear 
waking. It is not possible to indulge so slight a thing as a 
sense of humour in face of that immense vagueness of infinite 
space that descends upon you. We call it illusion; but after 
all, the dream dimension may be the proper inheritance of a 
thing enclosed and half-conscious within us, and so in dreams 
we gasp after this new, astonishing dimension because the 
“angelic butterfly” within the worm is giving a premature 
wriggle towards its final upotheosis in free air and light and 
the world ubove ground. 

Among the things that experience teaches us, one of the 
most useful is acquired during the first seven years of our 
lives, 
unconsciously, how not to full ont of bed. Every night for 
seven years or so the rollings of excursive childhood are 
stopped by the sides of our cribs, until at list experience, 
thongh unreasoned, teaches us to stay in the middle, and we 
fall out no more for the rest of our lives. So the excursive 
soul learus, for comfort’s sake, to stop within the Lounds of 


A great part of these years is taken up in learning, | 


Our ideas of the 
universe nowadays are too circumscribed, since in the event of 
a fall from the earth, if by ill-luck you should miss all the 
plunets, you must eventually strike a fixed star. Bat when 
the world was set all about by chaos, and coming inadvertently 
to the edge you should fall over into the timeless beginnings 
of things, then waking life lay nearer the dimensions of a dream. 
But for all that, it is in no geographical system that the Fifth 
Dimension is to be found, because, like the Kingdom of 
Heaven, it is within us, “ within a valley of this restless mind,” 
where we can reach it when we choose :— 
“ At my back I always hear 
Time's winged chariot hurrying near, 
And yonder all about us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity.” 
You can slide into those deserts between the hearthrug and 
the tea-tray while the Gryphon pursues the Arimaspian over 
his labouring waste of sand. A trifle can bring the dimension 
upon you. You can reach it during influenza by trying to 
count the curls of a corkscrew; it comes, as it goes, ut a 
breath, and the waking sense can never long contain it. But 
it underlies life, like stirrings of ancestral wisdom dim within 
experienced reason, or like the great awful bones of primeval 
monsters hidden in Mendip caves. It is not meant for sun- 
shine and the green earth; it belongs to darkness and the 
far-off beginnings of things, a region vague and vast beyond 
living comprehension, where the soul, become half a stranger 
to herself, gropes at incomprebensibles in the awful freedom 
of illimitable space that comes upon us in the dimension of 
dreams :—= 
“ Letting us pent-up creatures through 
Into eternity, our due.” 
THE INFORMATION-MONGER. 
ROUD is the youth of thirteen when a little girl sidles 
up to him and demands “the right time, Sir.’ With 
what a flourish he takes out his watch, and with what 
scrupulous accuracy he gives her the time. It is the first 
adventure which makes him feel a man. He has tasted the 
delights of giving information. He walks on with a more 
manly step; he feels taller than he did; he can face the 
world now with his head back. She called him “Sir,” and she 
suid “Thank you.” Yes,a man would do anything for the 
first little girl who asks him the time. He does not forget 
She had straight brown hair and a plain, earnest face, 
and she was in charge of a number of babies. And she was a 
little nervous, for she was afraid she might be late for tea ; and 
he, after all, was a stranger. She did not know how proud he 
was, how afraid he was that his watch might have stopped, 
how grateful he was for the “ Sir,” and the * Thank you.” 
For man, it seems, bus a chronic desire to give information. 


her. 





He likes to tell you when a train goes, or how long it takes to 
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get to such-and-such « place, or the best route to somewhere by 
the sea. He has a weakness for making maps. Give him a 
chance, and he will take out a piece of paper and waste half-an- 
hour or so in trying to make some way clear to you. Let 
him find you in a difficulty, and he will pounce on you as a 
hawk pounces on its prey. You are, say, in a country road. 
Hesitate a moment and he will attack you. He gets so clever 
at the game, this information-monger, that he can recognise 
his prey before it has a chance to escape. He will confuse 
you with detail, bewilder you with turns to the right and to 
the left, and give you the whole history of the district in two 
minutes. He does not like to let you go out of his sight ; he 
will say he is coming your way, and that he will put you 
right. He begins to take a pride in you; you have made him 
feel important; he is responsible for you. And when at last 
you escape, he will stand in the middle of the road and watch 
you; and when you take, as you inevitably do, the wrong 
turning, you hear shouts, and you see the man in a very 
agony of gesticulation. You cannot avoid the man. He is 
always threatening you with his maps and his trains and his 
routes and his turns to the right and to the left; he is 
always coming your way, and he will always put you right. 
Sometimes you protest, ask him not to trouble, suggest 
he is wasting his time; but he is not discouraged, for he loves 
the game, the game of giving information. Even though the 
information be unpleasant, he cannot resist giving it to yon. 
He is always looking out for an undone bootlace, or for a 
ticket in danger of falling from your pocket, or for a glove 
that you have left in a railway carriage, or for a smut on your 
nose. He will not allow you to be singular; it is no use 
explaining that you prefer to have a smut on your nose. He 
likes to give you little pieces of information. He will tell 
you in a subdued, confidential voice, as if he were giving away 
some State secret, that he has at last discovered where you 
can get coffee. And although you know that he has told you 
something of no value, you are liable to fall into the same 
hushed, important manner and to make the man your friend. 
He is full of such secrets. He will tell you where you can get 
a certain biscuit, or a medicine, or brown bread of an extra- 
ordinary virtue. He will not allow you to smoke your own 
tobacco; you must have his mixture; you can only get it at 
one place in England; he will give you the address, as you 
are his friend. He will advise you where to get your clothes, 
your pictures, your furniture, your wife. He will tell you 
when you should go to bed and when you should get up, what 
you should eat and what you should drink; and he will assure 
you that there is only one golf-ball worth playing with, one 
restaurant worth dining at, one place worth living in. Meet 
him on his return from a holiday, and he will insist that you 
should goto the same place; he will give you details of the 
cost, of the people, of what there is to do, and he will not be 
sutisfied until you have spent a fortnight there. He is not 
happy unless he is telling you something. To him life is 
an opportunity for giving information, for putting people 
right, for going their way. He is rarely alone. If there is 
no higher game at hand, he will attack his landlady, tell her 
how to cook potatoes, or how to lay a fire. Opposition 
encourages him ; but he does not argue with you; he tells you. 
And when you get up and say “ Good-night” to him he will come 
with you to the door and remind you of the address for the 
tobacco; and the chances are that he will come to the corner 
with you and keep you there for some few minutes while he 
tells you the shortest way. 

The man is not unusual. He ia perhaps a child who has 
not grown out of the elementary desire to give informa- 
tion, to shout “Whip behind!” We all start by being 
policemen. Few of us in our youth, when we see other 
childven hanging on to the back of a cart, can resist 
shouting “Whip behind!” It is one of the pet phrases of 
our childhood. You can hear it any day in the street. And 
some of us, it seems, do not grow out of the phrase. There 
are men who go through life shouting “ Whip behind!” We 
are hanging on and happy until some information-monger on 
the pavement who has not the spirit to join in the fun shouts 
“ Whip behind!” and we find ourselves in an undignified and 
critical position. One of man’s chief pleasures is this game of 
hanging on. We all hang on, and we are all a little afraid 
of the driver. The pace, too, may at times get rather fast 
for some of us, or our hold may not be strong enough, so 
that we drop off; and then to console ourselves we join the 





information-monger on the pavement, and shout as lustily as 
we can, “Whip behind!” or, if we have the breath to be 
respectful, “ Whip behind, guv'nor!” 





A SALMON RIVER IN MARCH. 


“ oo is something in the mere name of the South 

that carries enthusiasm along with it,” Stevenson 
writes in one of his most charming essays; and if he had been 
a salmon fisherman he might have turned the compass round 
and written as happily of his own beloved country. He could 
not, indeed, write with complete happiness of his journey to 
the naked Alps behind Mentone, and the olive gardens and 
the blue sea; he had, as he puts it, merely “a cold head 
knowledge” of the warmth and beauty before him, and of 
the enthusiasm which might be guessed in the hearts of his 
companions. But are there any trains running to the Riviera 
from foggy, lamp-lit London railway stations which carry 
more contented travellers than those that run in February 
and March into the snow and sunshine of Scotland? Not 
only, too, into snow and sunshine, but into an air clear and 
dry enough, if you choose the East of the country, to make 
the reputation of a fashionable doctor twice over. Why 
should not more patients needing dry air be sent for the 
winter to the North ? 

Fishermen have well-filled memories, and among them, 
perhaps, they think with the greatest pleasure not so often of 
their most triumphant days, or of their finest prizes, but of 
the first oceasions, or the first opportunities, of the successes 
they have had in their fishing. They may have been privileged 
to carry mahseer tackle into the hills of Asia, or rowed out 
after tarpon at Tampico, but they may still keep a happy 
remembrance of the level olive water of a broad Hertfordshire 
pond in the heat of September, and a half-pound perch pulling 
a schoolboy’s float down into unknown fishy kingdoms ; or of 
a Thames jack in all his winter bronze and green flopping in a 
punt-bottom ; or of that notable day on which a six-ounce 
fighting trout first proved the essential difference between 
the spirit of fine and coarse fishes. And most assuredly 
no fisherman, if he lives to bring seventy times seven 
sulmon to the gaff, will ever forget his first sight, at 
close quarters, of a salmon river. There is a beauty 
proper to every month of the year in the Scottish hills, 
but not even the scent of heather under Angust sunlight 
ean bring Scotland more quickly to the mind of the grouse- 
shooter than do the sights and sounds of a salmon river in 
March to the fisherman. He has driven out to his quarters 
perhaps in the early morning, by a road bordered here and 
there by that most picturesque and characteristic of fences, a 
bank faced with grey stone and topped with close-clipped 
beech, cut as square as the stone below it, and rustling with 
the twisted copper leaves of last autumn. Below him, by the 
side of the road, but unseen because of the wooded bank 
between, lies the river, and he gets no real sight of that until 
the road turns a sharp corner, and he finds himself on a bridge 
with a mile and more of river in full view up and down stream. 
A fisherman needs to be used to the sluggish streams of the 
flatter English counties to have the eye to see that wonderful 
water. The early sun has not risen far above the grey-green, 
fir-clad hills to the East, and on the unmelted drifts of snow 
lying here and there on the river-banks casts thin blue shadows 
of tree-trunks, like lines ruled on foolscap paper. It is the 
clarity and depth of those blue shadows, perhaps, which strike 
the first distinct note of the place, for under mistier skies even 
a bright sun throws only greys and browns upon shaded snow. 
But if there is an unaccustomed depth of blue in the snow 
shadows, there are fuller and deeper blues in the water. Blue, 
indeed, in the far distance it is not, but a strip. of indigo- 
purple between glistening white banks; in the nearer distance 
the blue of gentians lightens to the tint of a thrush’s egg. 
That is level water, and nearer the bridge, where the current 
tumbles headlong over sudden rocks, blue goes out of the 
river in a tossing cataract of white and green. There, in the 
weight of those foaming falls, and still more in the brimming 
pool below, are the full strength and terror of water. A man 
would be rolled over and over like a rabbit in that roaring 
spume, and, stiff and weighted with his waders and brogues, 
be pulled down into fifty feet of water as black as a wine- 
bottle. If it is difficult to realise how deep he would lie, 
see from the bridge how plainly each of the clean stones can 
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— 
be distinguished on the bed of the stream, where you can 


measure twelve feet of water even when the river is low, and 
then try to stare down into that impenetrable darkness. 
Just there, indeed, it is more a well than a pool; a little 
Jower the stream runs at a kindlier depth. On one side the 
current, divided like the blades of a pair of scissors by a 
jutting stone, marks the line between running and still water 
by a Greek border-pattern of eddies,—a succession of curling 
ampersands. On the other side, in warmer and quieter 
currents, the fisherman peering down over the parapet of the 
bridge may look with hope for his quarry. Four or more 
grey, lithe forms lie in those still and luminous shallows, 
slowly moving an inch or so to the right or left, their heads 
always up-stream, and their tails gently stirrine. There may 
be more than four, but salmon are not easily seen unless there 
js sunlight on them, and half the pool where the fish are lying 
js darkened by the shadow of the bridge, a great and graceful 
are of clear slate-colour drawn across the river. The fisherman 
turns, to mark the angle of the sun that casts the shadow, and 
looking down-stream, sees the whole stretch of water below 
him struck into a single blaze of level silver. 

If no fisherman can ever forget his first sight of a salmon 
river, most assuredly he cannot forget his first salmon. 
There is an injustice somewhere in the fact that so notable a 
creature as that honoured captive can never know how much 
history he makes by his death, and how immeasurably greater 
a fishy personage he is than the mere second, or even the 
heaviest, of his conqueror’s prizes. If he knew all that, he 
could not so often be so careless, even so gratuitous, a victim. 
He could not accept so readily the gage of barb and feathers 
thrown him by an untutored foeman. He would insist on at 
least the same apprenticeship to a difficult art as do the gross 
grandees of the dry-fly chalk-streams, before deigning to lift 
his nozzle to the gleaming lure. But he insists on nothing 
of the kind. It may happen to the most innocent of 
tiros, throwing the clumsiest of bunches of silk and gut 
into the rushing stream, instead of the easy, straight-flung 
east of the practised fisherman, that his line is suddenly 
drawn tight at the tail of the pool, and that a gay 
and glittering body dashes clean from the surface to fall 
with a smack on the dark water, with the reel screaming 
as he runs, and Donald, the ghillie, screaming like the reel. 
Or it may happen that for days together the fisherman who 
knows every pool of the water by heart, and every stone in the 
pool, may stride out over the smooth grey and red stones left 
dry by the dwindling stream, or down the spate-bleached grass 
of the sandy bank, and fish every yard of the likeliest-looking 
water, changing his “Gordon” to “ Ackroyd,” and following 
the fly with the minnow, and yet never move a fin; or may 
spend hours in ice-cold water up to his middle, propping 
himself up with his wading-stick tied to his belt over the 
uneven stones, with the clear stream mottled like a grouse’s 
breast playing round him, and may suddenly feel the strong 
thrill of a hooked fish, to vealise within a minute and with 
philosophic gloom that the tugging captive is no fresh-run 
fish at all, but “one of those tamned kelts,” to be drawn pig- 
like and sulky to the bank, and there tailed out and thrown 
back again. Those blank days must be a frequent memory,— 
beguiled by Donald's occasional wisdom and the reflective 
cadences of his Highland tongue. ‘“ Do the salmon feed in 
the fresh watter? If they do not, I canna see why they tak’ 
the bait. I have seen them tak’ the naetural flee. But you 
will open a fush, and find nothing in him, whateffer.” 

But to the fisherman who is something more than a mere 
wielder of cane and greenheart there is no blank day, in all 
the sunny and snowy weeks of March, that the salmon river 
cannot invest with its own peculiar charm. It is ona March 
morning first that he will hear from the woodside thicket the 
short little spring song of the chaffinch, just three bars of 
most summery singing, or even an imperfect rehearsal of the 
yellowhammer's “ little-bit-of-bread-and-butter-and-a-piece-of- 
che-eese.” The hill-woods themselves take on fresh colours; 
there is a brighter light in the green of the cone-specked 
spruces, and a deepening of purple in the birch buds, that sets 
a strange glamour on the line of lower hills flanking the river, 
below the grey-blue, snow-seamed mountains twenty miles away. 
Beyond all, how large a sense of moving life there is around 
and in that flowing water. There, for those who can catch 
them, plunge and glide a hundred kingly fish; partridges call 
across the dark ploughs, and stealthy rabbits lop out over 
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burnt heather. Could the fisherman see deeply enough into 
the growing darkness of the distant forest, he could come 
back to his cheerful inn to speak of great and sleepy 
capercailzie settling themselves in the branches of the 
scented and enchanted pine-woods of the hill. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Saemdainéias 
THE REMARKABLE DEPRECIATION OF 
[To tue Eprror oF tue “Specrator,”’} 
Sir,—The correspondence on this subject, begun in a letter 
signed “ Latona” published in the Spectator of February 23rd, 
raises a question which is obviously interesting, and com- 
plicated to a degree which is perhaps less obvious. 

The complication arises, to some extent, from the apparent 
simplicity of the matter. “Latona” tells us that the output 
of gold has doubled in the last decade, and that prices, as 
measured by Mr, Sauerbeck’s index number, have advanced 
by over 30 per cent. He infers that prices of commodities 
have risen because gold is more plentiful; and since he 
expects, very reusonably, that the supply of gold will continue 
to increase under the stress of further discoveries and improve- 
ment of metallurgic methods, he foresees a further rise in 
prices, and halcyon days for Chancellors of the Exchequer 
and for “empirical and Socialistic finance.” 

Thus stated, the proposition has all the simplicity of a rule- 
of-three sum, and if “ Latona’s” facts were all as he gives them, 
it would be impossible to avoid agreement with his conclusion, 
or with the main part of it, though, as will be shown later, 
the happy times that he promises for empirical finance ave by 
no means apparent in the symptoms of the money market. 

But let us examine the facts. If “ Latona” had only giver 
those that have been quoted above, no man could have gainsaid 
them. But he went further back, and told us also that the 
sudden adoption of gold currencies all over the world was the 
interesting feature of the years 1873 to 1896; that it 
synchronised with a great reduction in the yield of the world's 
gold mines, and so not merely checked the rise, but resulted 
in a phenomenal fall of all prices between 1875 and 1896. But 
in his desire to complete the demonstration of his theory by 
showing that less gold made prices go down and more gold 
has rather strained his facts. 


GOLD, 


made them go up, “ Latona” 
For it would be inferred from the statement given above, 
which is taken almost word for word from his letter, that the 
reduction in the world’s output of gold was fairly and roughly 
continuous between 1875 and 1896. But this is by no means 
thecase. The outputin 1873 was roughly twenty-four millions 
sterling in value, and it dwindled till it was little over 
twenty millions in 1882; after that the average was about 
twenty-one millions until 1887, and then a great recovery set 
in and the output rose rapidly until in 1896 it reached 
forty-two millions; so that in the last decade of “ Latona’s” 
period of falling prices we find exactly the same phenomenon 
as in his period of rising prices,—namely, a doubling of the 
output of gold. And, curiously enough, as an example of the 
blindness to inconvenient facts which sometimes besets thie 
most ingenuous and well-intentioned dialecticians when they 
are hot on the scent of an argument, it is clear that “ Latona” 
knew this quite well. For later in his letter, when he is 
demonstrating the probability of a further increase in the gold 
output, he states himself that the world’s gold-supplies 
doubled between 1886 and 1896, and again doubled between 
1896 and 1906, overlooking the fact that this admission disposes 
of the chief reason that he gave for the fall in prices during 
the period 1873 to 1896. 

As a matter of fact, we see that in the decade 1886 to 1896 
the doubling of the output of gold was accompanied by 
falling prices, while in the decade 1896 to 1906 exactly the 
same process coincided with a rise in prices; and another 
correspondent, Mr. Mainprice, whose letter was published on 
March 2nd, very aptly demonstrated how great is the bearing 
on prices of factors other than the mere production of gold, 
by giving a list of five five-year periods beginning with 1881-85, 
during which the average output of gold has increased steadily, 
while the average index number hus fallen from 80 to 66, 
and risen again to 70. 

It thus appears that “ Latona’s” simple proposition, and the 
conclusions that he derives from it, have been arrived at 
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are also certain other very weighty considerations involved 
which are left out by “Latona,” und were pointed out by sub- 
sequent correspondents. For example, there is the great 
durability of gold, and the enormous mass of the existing 
supplies, which, as shown by Mr. Cameron Corbett, M.P., 
reduce the effect of fluctuations in the yearly output; while 
Mr. Frank Merriman added another important factor in the 
problem when he called attention to the extensive use of 
promises to pay, which economises the actual employment of 
the metal, and results in about ninety-eight per cent. of our 
commercial and financial transactions being carried out by 
the transfer of banking credits. 

The more we probe the subject, the more complicated it 
thus becomes, and it is unfortunately necessary to question 
another of the assertions of “ Latona,” who implied that the 
period of abundant gold was accompanied by a slackening in 
the demand for it, because, according to him, the adoption of 
gold standards, which was a feature of the 1873-96 period, 
ceased after the latter dute. The adoption of the gold 
standard by Japan was decided on in, 1897, and a scheme 
which marks an endeavour in that direction was carried out 
last autumn by Brazil, and the consequent withdrawal of 
sovereigus from London to Rio was one of the causes which 
led to the necessity of the 6 per cent. Bank-rate, which 
lasted into the beginning of this year. In fact, when 
we begin to consider the phenomena of credit, which is 
based, to an uncertain extent and in a shadowy and capricious 
manner, on the available amount of gold, the facts reveal 
some unexpected effects. For not only did not the adoption 
of gold standards cease with 1896, but even those countries 
which had carried out the change before were still eager com- 
petitors for any supplies by which they could increase their 
holding of the yellow metal. And the last decade, which 
ought, according to the mere figures of the output, to have 
been marked by a flood of superabundant gold and easy 
credit, was in fact.a period of growing clamour for gold and 
credit, culminating in something like famine last autumn, 
when Buank-rate was raised to a point which is usually 
associated with war or financial panic. 

On the other hand, in the previous decade, 1886 to 1896, the 
output of gold, as has been already stated, doubled, as in its 
successor; but in it prices of commodities fell, credit was so 
abundant that the prices of Consols und other first-class 
investments rose to u level at which they yielded the buyer 
less than 24 per cent., and gold poured into the Bank of 
England so rapidly that projects for its demonetisation were 
seriously put forward in the financial Press. 

We have thus two decades in which the constant factor was 
the doubling of the gold output, which happened in each of 
them. In the former the prices of commodities fell, credit 
was abnormally abundant, and gold was a drug in the market ; 
in the other the prices of commodities rose, credit was eagerly 
sought for, and there was a serious gold famine, of which the 
end is not yet, though the turn of the year has brought 
some relief. 

It may be remarked in passing that this scarcity of credit 
effectuully disposes of *“ Latona’s” expectations of haleyon 
days for empirical and Socialistie finance; Colonial and 
municipal borrowing has for some time been reduced to the 
narrowest possible limit, not because Collectivist enterprise 
had abated its ambitions by a jot, but because the money 
market simply could not accommodate it with capital. 

But to return to our two periods. It must be acknowledged 
that it is very unsafe to draw any conclusion with dogmatic 
confidence from their comparison, owing to the thousand-and- 
one unseen phenomena which complicate every economic 
question to the point which makes it safe to mistrust any one 
who ventures on cocksure conclusions. But this much may 
be said. Since in their respective courses the doubling of the 


gold output was accompanied by entirely different effects on | 
| every one in feverish haste smartening up the camp. 


prices of commodities, it is safe to assume that the relation 
between output of gold and prices is not the simple matter 
that “ Latona’’ would have us believe. And we may perbaps 


venture to hazard a conjecture that the matter is the other | of this road. 








LT 
most important functions of which is financing trade, which 
it accomplishes more easily and cheaply when trade products 
are at a low price. This theory, or guess, accounts for the 
cheapness of credit in the first period. In the second the 
demand for products, owing to the growth of population and 
destructive wars, overtook the increased supply, and raised 
their prices again, so reviving the demand for credit; and ag 
this demand was also stimulated by the destruction of 
capital by wars in South Africa and the East, it rapidly 
outstripped the extra supply which the increased output of 
gold provided. This theory, which is put forward with all the 
diffidence which economic inquiry demands, at any rate fits 
most of the facts. 

It is perhaps worth while to add, in conclusion, that the “ de. 
preciation of gold” is not so very * remarkable,” since it only 
represents a moderate rally in prices after an extremely 
violent fall. The index number is now 80, after being 61 iy 
1896; but in 1867-77 it was 100. It is rather a return to 
normality, for 1867-77 were years of inflation, and 1896 was g 
yeur of extreme cheapness.—I am, Sir, &c., H. W. 








LETLERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—@~—— 
A DAY’S SHOOTING WITH THE AMIR OF 
AFGHANISTAN. 
[To tue Epiror or tue ‘‘Sprctaror.”] 

Srr,—As a shoot, it was rather a failure, but we got an 
excellent view of the Amir. The whole affair was sprung on 
us rather suddenly, but we did all we could when we heard 
the Amir wanted a day's shooting in our district. We turned 
the canal into a low-lying bit of country, and we rigged up 
quite a tolerable lake. It had formerly been rather a noted 
place for wildfowl, so the duck and geese descended in 
thousands when the water let in. Sentinels were 
stationed all round for two or three weeks previously, and 
special orders were given that the birds were not to be disturbed. 
The day before the Amir came in we heard that the lake was 
simply packed with wildfowl, so our hopes rose high when we 
were told that some more guns were wanted, and we were 
invited to join the shoot. Besides, we had never seen the 
Amir, and we all wanted to know what sort of a man the ruler 
of Afghanistan was. After all, the Amir has been before, and 
may at any moment be again, the pivot of the world's politics. 
We had heard grim stories of his father, Abdurrahman: how 
men dropped dead with fright when summoned to his presence; 
and some Afghan refugees in the district had told us many 
tules of his rough-and-ready methods of dealing with his 
opponents. 

The Deputy Commissioner, who as head of the district was 
responsible for all the arrangements connected with the 
reception of the Amir, had rather a poor time of it. He had 
been busy for some time writing to borrow tents and motor- 
ears from neighbouring districts and native States. Then 
at the last moment a telegram came saying that a hundred 
Afgban retainers were arriving and had to be fed at the 
station within twenty-four hours. As all the available 
cutlery had been despatched to the shooting camp, it 
wus almost impossible to organise such a big feed at a 
moment's notice. This telegram perturbed the Deputy Com- 
missioner not a little. We never heard what happened 
to those hundred men. They were probably fed somehow. 
The Deputy Commissioner and the officer in charge of the 
police stayed to receive the Amir at the railway station. The 
Deputy Commissioner had arranged to sleep there; but he 
cannot have had much rest, as telegrams poured in most of 
the night. The Amir was to arrive very early in the morning, 
and to motor straight out to the shooting camp. We who had 
no motors had to go there the preceding afternoon. We found 
A road 


had been made leading straight up to the Durbar tent which 


was 


was reserved forthe Amir. Our tents were ranged on each side 


A banner with “ Welcome!” on it in English 


way round, and that he has made the tail wag the dog. The fall | was stretched across a rough triumphal arch at the entrance, 


in prices in the earlier period may have been due to the extensive 


and a similar inscription in English and Persian was decorating 


opening up of new territories, and the improved methods of | the Amir’s own tent. The two Nawabs who had lent the tent 


transport, which ‘brought their agricultural and industrial 
products to the world’s markets more rapidly and cheaply. 
This cheapening lessened the demand for credit, one of the 


| and all the fittings hung about not quite knowing what to do. 


The first thing we discovered was that the road was made at 
such an angle that the motor could not turn. This was quickly 
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set right. Then somebody suggested that the flags looked 
tawdry, and that the effect would be better without them. So 
they were removed. Meanwhile the local native official in 
charge of the camp had a brilliant idea. He produced some 
dark earth and whitewash, and in a very short time what 
looked like a fine piece of tesselated pavement had been laid 
down on each side of the avenue. They worked away all 
night, and when we got up next morning we found that some 
gardeners had brought palms and flowers from nobody knows 
where, and that what on Tuesday morning had been a bare strip 
of jungle had become by Wednesday a well-luid-out garden. Jt 
was real jugglery. The Durbar tent was more magnificent 
still; the Nawab had filled it with all his family treasures,— 
his three silver chairs, his four gold hookahs, the bedstand 
with gold legs, and some most gorgeous prayer mats. It 
would be worth turning Mussulman to have the privilege of 
kneeling on such mats. There was a throne too of sorts; but 
it proved on triul to be rather groggy, and we had to prop it 
up with earth under the carpet, as we feared the Amir might 
suspect treachery. Then arose the question as to where we 
were to receive our Royal guest. Were we to go on to our 
allotted positions round the lake, or were we to line up to 
receive him at the camp ? 

While we were debating a motor swept round the corner, 
and almost before we could look round, had drawn up before 
the entrance to the Durbar tent. We looked anxiously to see 
if the Amir was in it. No; thisclearly could not be the Amir, 
for all its four occupants wore sun helmets, the regulation 
English headdress in India. Obviously the great man was 
coming behind in unother motor. Meanwhile one of the four, 
a stout, dark man with a black beard and gleaming teeth, 
had got out, shouldered his gun-cuse und cartridge-bugs, and 
strode into the tent. The Deputy Commissioner somewhat 
hastily got out after him, and offered to take his things. The 
dark man strode on, refusing help, aud bundled his things 
unceremoniously on to a table. We gasped. So this was the 
Amir! How could we have known this was Habibullah when 
we were waiting for an Oriental of the Orientals, and here was 
a man in spick-and-span English dress who might have been 
seen on any grouse moor on the Twelfth? His manners were 
Enylish, too. He gave uw short, curt nod of greeting to his 
hosts, and a rapid sweep of the hand to one of his Sirdars to go 
and fetch his coat which he had left in the motor; and before 
we had recovered from our astonishment he bad disappeared 
into the tent. We then went off as quickly as we could to our 
places round the lake. We had to walk a good distance from 
the water to avoid disturbing the duck, which, in chorus with 
the geese, were quacking all over the lake. The five elephants 
waited at the door of the Durbar tent to conduct the Amir 
and his Staff to the water's edge. The largest elephant, 
gorgeously caparisoned in silver and gold, with a silver 
howdah, salaamed to his Majesty, and kneeled down for him 
to mount. But the Amir would have none of it. He declared 
that sitting on silver was uncomfortable, and took the next 
elephant with an ordinary howdah. The Nawabs could hardly 
conceal their astonishment. - What sort of potentate was 
this who refused the Royal trappings, and preferred an 
ordinary shooting elephant? A journey of half-a-mile 
brought the party to the edge of the water, where a boat 
wus ready on which they were to be ferried to the middle of 
the lake. The Amir at once threw out all its gorgeous green 
cushions. ‘ What is the use of cushions,” he remarked, “ when 
aman is shooting?” Meanwhile we were all waiting for the 
Amir to have his first shot, for it was understood that no one 
was to shoot before his Majesty. At last two shots rang ont, 
a bugle sounded to let us know the Amir bad begun the 
battue, and we all rose expectant in our places, hoping for 
grand sport. But, alas! the birds were in a most contrary 








| previous votes in their own House. 





mood, ‘The geese rose straight up, circled once round the lake 
at an impossible ultitude, and then headed straight away to 
the East; and the duck were as bad. 
to be having some shooting, as we heard him firing several | 
times, but the rest of us got little or none. Everything was 
out of shot. We returned ubout lunchtime rather afraid | 
that the Amir would be angry at having come so far for so 
little sport. But he had killed a large peacock on his way | 
back to camp, and was obviously quite pleased with himself. | 
“I do not measure my enjoyment by the weight of flesh I 
shoot,” he replied to one of bis hosts, who wasrapoloyising for 


the puorness of the bag. “Oue cannot do more than shoot 


Our guest seemed | 


what comes near.” “ That is true,” said one of his Staff, with 
a laugh, “but we do not all hit them as your Majesty does.” 
The Amir smiled, for he knew he bad missed nothing he had 
fired at all day. Whatever else Habibullah may be, he is a 
sportsman and a gentleman. 

Of the political side of his visit to India it is much too 
early to speak. He bas rather puzzled the natives of India. 
In some ways he is more English than Oriental. For instance, 
no native of India except a completely Anglicised one would 
wear an English hat. He appears to have shown a preference 
for English society, and not to be exempt from the usual Afghan 
soorn for the native of Hindustan. On the other hand, his 
extremely tactful advice to the Mobammedans of Agra to 
avoid hurting the susceptibilities of the Hindus by killing 
cows in his honour has had a great effect on India, and has 
won him deserved popularity; and it is possible that his frank 
admiration of Aligarh College, and his admission that he is in 
favour of Western learning, may encourage the old-fashioned 
Mohammedans to go in for education more than they bave 
hitherto done. Meanwhile, it is certain that his visit can do 
no harm. 

As far as our little corner of India is concerned, the first 
advent of motor-cars has caused considerable speculation and 
curiosity. Some of the villagers were overheard discussing 
the Amir’s motor-car. “It is not a carriage, for it has no 
horses,” said one. “It is not a train, for it hus no rails,” said 
another. “My brothers,” said the oldest of the grey beards, 
“ye are as fools having no understanding. For fifty years the 
suhibs huve been training their devil carriages to run on rails. 
Now at last they bave learnt to run by themselves.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., MULTANI. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
(To tux Eprron ov Tar “ Srecrator.” | 
Srr.—The best thing cannot always be done, nor perhaps is it 
very likely to be done when, as in this case of the House of 
Lords, the broad and permanent interest of the nation is 
crossed by the narrow and temporary influence of party. Yet 
I cannot help thinking that, of the courses which present 
themselves, the best might be to take the existing list of the 
Privy Council, comprehending, as it does, distinction and 
influence of all kinds, to weed and supplement it, and transfer 
to it the legislative power of the Lords; providing that 
vacancies for the future shall be filled alternately by Royal, 
which would be constitutional, nomination, and Parliamentary 
election. To such a House the good sense and Liberal Conser- 
vatism of the nation might reasonably rally. That relic of the 
feudal origin of the House of Lords, its judicial power, would, 
of course, be transferred to the legal sphere. The fact must 
be faced that hereditary legislation has had its day. In its 
day it was far different from what it is now. The feudal lord 
was a local ruler and captain; his life was one, in its way, of 
public service. In the House of Lords his class influence was 
balanced, often overbalanced, by that of Bishops and Abbots 
raised from a different class. Patchwork will not be final. 
Leave an hereditary element inthe Upper House, and the first 
time a popular measure is defeated by its vote tbe agitation 
will be renewed. A suspensive veto would degenerate into a 
form. So probably would a joint vote, since the Members 
of both Houses would come into it committed by their 
It is only to some- 
thing plainly simple, commanding confidence and respect in 
itself, that the moral allegiance of the people can be secured. 
With the hereditary titles nobody proposes to interfere.— 
T am, Sir, &c., GoLpWIn SMITH. 
Toronto. 





RUTHENES AND POLES. 


{To Tus Epiron of THE “Sexcratror.”] 


| Srr,—In your issue of March 2nd you gave the contents of 


the article in the Times about the “Polish tyranny in 


Galicia.” As a Pole, I was deeply hurt by this notice, which 


| throws a shadow on the character of my nation, and gives to 


the English people a false idea of the relations of the Poles 
with the Ruthenes. The regrettable occurrence in Lemberg 
sprang up through the request of the Ruthenes to have 
their own national University. The Polish people are not 
against this demand; but the Galician Legislative Assembly, 
in which we have the majority, can do nothing in this matter, 
because under the Austrian Constitution legislation in regard 
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to the Universities is not in the hands of the Land Assemblies, 
but of the Central Parliament in Vienna. Only the Austrian 
Government and Parliament can fulfil these wishes. But 
the Ruthenes do not require in Vienna from the central 
authorities a separate Ruthenian University. Having no 
sufficiently developed scientific language, no appreciable 
quantity of professors and students, they know that both the 
Government and Parliament would not give material means 
to satisfy their request, Therefore they have chosen another 
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LORD KITCHENER AND THE INDIAN ARMY. 
(To rue Eprron or Tak “Sexcrator.”) 
Srr,—May I, as an officer of the Indian Army, protest most 
strongly against your correspondent “India’s” letter on 
“Lord Kitchener and the Indian Army” which appeared in 
your issue of the 9th inst.? I must acknowledge to not being 
a member of a mess where the praise by the “lay Press” of 
Lord Kitchener’s “administration ” is received with “ roars of 





































































































































































































































































way by which they think they can more easily obtain the sup- 


port of the Government. They require the conversion of the 


Polish University into a Ruthenian-Polish University. 

The twenty-two millions of the Polish nation have only two 
Polish Universities, one in Cracow, the other in Lemberg, 
which are not really enough for their own needs. The 
University in Lemberg was originally German. After the 
introduction of a Constitution in the Austrian Empire we bad 
to fight very hard to change it into a Polish sanctuary of 
science. This is, then, one of the results of our fight to regain 
elementary national rights. The conversion of the Lemberg 
University into a Ruthenian-Polish University, and the intro- 
duction of the Ruthenian as the second official language, 
would take away the character of the heart of Polish culture, 
and would practically mean for us the loss of one of our two 
Universities. A nation which is under such condition as ours 
cannot suffer it. Therefore we must guard our legal rights, 
and cannot allow the Ruthenes to stamp their language as 
official by taking oaths in it, &e. The Ruthenes, by means 
of violence and terror, would take from us the University in 
Lemberg, a town of which the Ruthenian population is only 
seven and a half per cent. The Ruthenian students broke 
into the University with axes and revolvers in their hands; 
they smashed the furniture, cut up the portraits, took away 
the rich vestments of the Rector, and badly wounded one of 
the professors. For committing a criminal outrage the 
offenders were arrested. But the judicial authorities not only 
refrained from ill-using them in any way, but gave them 
special rights and privileges. Visitors had free access to the 
prisoners in the gaol, they held meetings, and before they 
started the “hunger strike” they had a banquet in the gaol, 
at which a large quantity of wine and beer was consumed. 
Then, against the rules and customs of the Austrian criminal 
proceedings, they were released from prison for political 
reasons. 

In the Galician National Assembly the Polish Deputies of 
all parties moved an interpellation mentioning the above facts, 
because such a misuse of power by the Justices injures the 
authority of the Courts and of the laws. The position of the 
Justices is the result of the influence of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. This bureancratic Government, ruling under the old 
motto Divide et impera, as in the years 1846-48 and 1861-67, 
now uses the Ruthenes against the Polish national move- 
ment, in order to check the extension of our rights. The 
centralistic Government in Vienna, and also the Austrian 
Pan-Germans, who raise in the Vienna Parliament cheers for 
the Prussian house of Hohenzollern, incite the Ruthenes 
against the Poles, to cause disunion between the two neigh- 
bouring people with the aim of more easily maintaining 
German supremacy. 

Therefore it cannot really be said that there is any 
“persecution of the Ruthenes by the Poles.” We protect our 
Polish University in Lemberg, but we give in it place and 
refuge to Ruthenian science as far as it exists. The lectures 
on theology for the Greek Catholics are in the Ruthenian 
language, and besides that there are several other Chairs of 
History, Philology, and Literature. In every other respect the 
Ruthenes have quite equal rights in regard to schools, 
language, and official position. Lastly, the Galician Legis- 
lutive Assembly, in which we have the majority, never made 
difficulties, but, on the contrary, always supported the national 
development of the Ruthenes. The Polish nation appreciates 
highly justice and liberty, and the thought of using tyranny 
is repugnant to us. The nation which gave Mickiewicz, 
Kosciusko, Pulawski, which not ouly appealed to the humane 
world, but fought and spent its blood for the freedom of other 
nations in all parts of the world, is not unfaithful to the idea 
of freedom. We hate persecution, fight against it, and never 
use it towards others.—I am, Sir, &c., 


open and ribald laughter.” But I do not know that I am 
debarred from protesting by this fact, or even by the fact that 
I know no mess in India about which such a statement could 
be made. Your correspondent affirms that “ Lord Kitchener 
has not ‘ hit it off’ with either officers or men of the Indian 
Army.” This is rather a sweeping assertion, which I for one, 
Sir, from what experience I possess, firmly believe to be 
untrue. During the earlier time of Lord Kitchener's command 
there indeed seemed to exist in the Indian Army generally the 
feeling that Lord Kitchener was out of touch with it. The 
very reverse, [ maintain, is the case now. For the existence 
of this feeling at first we have, to my mind, largely to thank 
the “lay Press” in India, which, before Lord Kitchener had 
even set foot in the country, did its best to prejudice opinion 
against him. Latterly the leading Indian journals have 
recognised and have praised the excellent work that Lord 
Kitchener has done for the Indian Army, and especially for 
the native ranks; and I do not think that such praise can be 
scoffed at, since the leading Indian journals are well in a 
position to view reforms from the soldier's standpoint. Con. 
sidering their hostile attitude at first, this latter-day commenda- 
tion is all the more to be noted. I in no way wish to enter 
upon a defence of the work of Lord Kitchener and his Staff 
in India. As you can understand, Sir, that is not for one in 
my position to do. But after reading your correspondent’s 
letter I felt that I could not let it pass without doing what I 
could to let your readers know that there are others—and I 
believe them to be greatly in the majority—who would as 
emphatically as I do deny in toto the statements which your 
correspondent has put forward.—I am, Sir, &e., I. A. 





THE COMPREHENSIVENESS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 

[To tue Epitor or tue “ Sercraror.”’} 

Sir,—Perhaps you will allow me to inform your corre- 
spondent in last week’s Spectator who signs himself 
“Presbyter” that the rubric at the end of the “Order of 
Confirmation,” to which he refers, is not, as he seems to 
suppose, of universal obligation. Some of our wisest Bishops 
consider that the service as it stands was meant principally 
for those who, having been brought up from the first in the 
system of our Church and come to years of discretion, pro- 
ceed in due course to Confirmation. The case of any others 
does not seem to have been contemplated. When the rubric 
in question was enacted the Church was, at least in theory, 
coextensive with the State. There were, as a rale, none who 
had not been baptised in the Church as infants, and it was for 
children of the Church that the subsequent rite of Confirma- 
tion was prescribed. It was directed that they should “ learn 
the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments,” 
&e., and that “children” (so the service speaks of them) 
when “come to years of discretion” should “be brought to 
the Bishop to be confirmed.” Surely some allowance must be 
made for the entirely altered state of things which has grown 
up in our land. The enormous increase of population and 
the fact of Nonconformity on its present scale have now to 
be taken into account. A considerable number of strangers 
present themselves in our town churches. Is it possible to 
examine every one of these, to inquire if each has been 
confirmed, and to refuse Communion to all who have not? 
Would any precisian or rubricist venture to say of any who 
receive Communion without having been confirmed that they 
“presume to receive unworthily”? You are no doubt right 
in affirming that the only person whom we have any right to 
repel from the Holy Table is the “open and notorious evil 
liver.” Archbishop Tait’s opinion is well known. My desire 
not toencroach unduly on the space you may kindly allow 
withholds me from quoting it at length. It may be read at 
large in the second volume of his Life, pp. 71, 74. The Arch- 
bishop of York; in an address delivered in February, 1904, is 
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the law of the Church of England shut out from the Holy 
Table the most saintly Nonconformists because they had 
never been confirmed? The direction referred to members of 
the Church, not surely to those whose Christian training had 
been under different conditions, and whose long years of 
faithful Christian life had assisted in already maturing 
Christian character.” I might point out to “ Presbyter” 
that if “sect” means something cut off from an original 
body, the Church of England cannot be so described. Our 
Church is not a sect among sects. It is not merely one 
among many denominations. Where is the Church from 
which it bas cut itself off P—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. J. Cowiry-Brown. 
9 Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh. 


[To tue Eprror or tar “ Speecrator.”’] 
§rr,—In your last issue “ Presbyter” states that “no one is 
permitted to receive the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper in 
the Church of England who has not been confirmed by a 
Bishop, or is not willing to be so.” This is a common mistake. 
As a matter of fact, the rubric referred to has no bearing upon 
Presbyterians or Dissenters, and is only dealing with the age 
at which children should receive Communion. It runs as 
follows :—“ And there shall none be admitted to the Holy 
Communion, untill such time as he be confirmed or be ready 
and desirous to be confirmed.” (The italics are mine.) During 
the last sixteen years that I have lived and worked in Scotland, 
I have known of several cases of persons who have been 
brought up as Presbyterians and become as adults regular 
communicants of our Scottish Episcopal Church, though they 
did not consent to be confirmed. ‘This was done with the 
approval of the Bishop of the divcese to which they belonged. 
Attempts are frequently made to enforce a stricter rule, based 
upon a misunderstanding of the rubric; but this does not 
effect the comprehensiveness of the rubrics and canons of the 
Church.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALFRED Eyre-BrooKk 
(Canon Residentiary of Inverness Cathedral). 


[To tue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”} 

Sir, —I can testify in my own person as to the openness of 
the Church of England; for, having been confirmed, while at 
school in Germany, by a Lutheran pastor, I never experienced 
the slightest difficulty in receiving the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist during all the time I lived in England. Unless, 
therefore, rules are stricter now than they were thirty years 
ago, I believe “‘ Presbyter” is mistaken when he thinks that 
“no one is permitted to receive the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper in the Church of England who has not been confirmed 
by a Bishop.”—I am, Sir, &c., G. DE Bosset. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS IN NEW ZEALAND. 

[To tae Eprroe or tur “Spectator.” ] 
Sir —A letter of mine which you were good enough to 
publish in November, 1906, met a suggestion made by you 
that the effect of the Old-Age Pensions Act in New Zealand 
had been to deter persons from joining Friendly Societies 
there. It drew your attention to figures showing that in the 
six years after the Act came into operation the membership 
of the Friendly Societies had grown from 35,501 to 47,302. 
This, you will agree, is a very large proportionate rise, and, 
standing alone, would seem to negative the suggestion that 
the Pensions Act had in any way injured our Friendly 
Societies. Furthermore, I pointed out thut in the six years 
before the Pensions Act the increase in the membership of 
the Friendly Societies had been very much smaller than in 
the six years following. I did not assert that these figures 
were conclusive, but did say that they laid a heavy burden of 
proof on your leader-writer. 

A well-known New Zealander, Mr. Duthie, of Wellington, 
now falls foul of my argument, and protests against my 
comparing the two six-year periods with each other 
(Spectator, March 2nd). His ground is that the first part 
of the earlier period was a time of extreme depression, 
and ought not to be taken into comparison with the 
prosperous years subsequent to the establishment of old- 
age pensions. New Zealand, says Mr. Duthie, only began to 
recover from depression in the year 1896. It would be more 
correct to say that New Zealand began to recover from de- 
pression in the year 1895. Nor do I admit Mr. Duthie's 





suggestion that the Friendly Societies in a country like New 
Zealand are more likely to suffer in their membership in dull 
times than would similar Societies in a large country. How 
ever, I had no desire, in taking six-year periods, to make any 
special use of the severe depression in the years 1893 and 1894. 
I merely took the six-year periods because that is the longest 
time for which official figures are available for the years subse- 
quent to the Old-Age Pensions Act. If the figures had been 
available for seven years instead of six, I would have made the 
terms seven-year terms, because the longer the period the 
more useful it is. Still, let me, for the sake of argument, 
leave out not only 1893 and 1894, but 1895 also. What is the 
result? It works out thus. In the three years before the 
coming into force of the Pensions Act, Friendly Societies 
gained 4,596 members. In the first three years after the Act 
they gained 5,735. In the second three years after the Act 
the guin was 6,066. To most minds, I think, these figures 
would seem to supply no foundation at all for the assertion 
that the Pensions Act has seriously interfered with the natural 
growth of our Friendly Societies. 

Mr. Duthie, indeed, is of the contrary opinion. But how 
does he arrive at it? Chiefly by treating the year 1899 (which 
happened to be a very good year for the Societies) us though 
it belonged to the period before the Pensions Act. That is 
quite unjustifiable. The Act was in operation on January Ist, 
1899. Never at any time has the Old-Age Pensions Act taken 
up so great a share of public opinion or appealed so strongly 
to the imagination of the poorer classes us throughout that 
year. The rush of applications, and the speed with which 
claims were registered, are matters of history. It might well 
have been thought that the Friendly Societies would have 
suffered in that year, if in any year, from the competition of 
the new statute from which so much was expected. Instead 
of that, the Societies did very well indeed. Mr. Duthie, 
indeed, may point out, as he does, that in the year 1901 the 
increase of membership feil very considerably. On the other 
hand, it rose again sharply in 1902, and thereafter kept a good 
level. Icannot see that there is anything whatever in Mr. 
Duthie’s argument unless we are to admit that, because 
among the years just preceding the Pensions Act we note in 
the one solitary year 1898 a very sharp rise of membership 
after several years of utter stagnation, therefore a succession 
of extraordinary rises in membership must have continued to 
come but for the passing of the Pensions Act. But, Sir, I 
think you will agree with me that the custom of basing 
arguments in economic controversies on the returns of a 
single year has been pretty thoroughly discredited in England 
since 1903. He would be a reckless controversialist who 
would trust to it now.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. P. REEVEs, 
High Commissioner for New Zealand. 

18 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 





THE BATTERSEA BILLIARD-TABLES. 
{To tus Epiror or tas “Srecratror.”’) 
Srr,—May I, as briefly as possible, place the real facts of 
the Battersea municipal billiards before you (see Spectator, 
March 2nd)? There is a district in the parish, extending from 
Faleon Road on the east to John Street on the west, known 
as the Plough Road district. It contains about twenty-five 
thousand inbabitants, and is purely a working man's neigh- 
bourhood, with a large amount of casual labour; most of the 
houses, which are of an old and insanitary type, contain two 
families, some of them three. Plough Road bisects it, and, 
taking the point of its entrance to York Road as a centre, 
there are, within a radius of half-a-mile, ninety-one public- 
houses, beer-houses, and off-license houses. It has the largest 
birth and death rates in Battersea,—in fact, in the summer 
the babies die like flies. There is a good deal of minor 
crime due to drink, and I think I am justified in saying 
that lunatic asylums, fever hospitals, workhouse schools, 
infirmaries, and gaols get more than their fair proportion 
from this neighbourbood. The Battersea Borough Council, 
knowing the amount it had to pay to all these in- 
stitutions, decided to try and help the people by another 
method, and a disused site was purchased in Plough 
Road, on which was built the present institution. It 
was never made a party matter, and was supported by 





the Moderates. In fact, the scheme was introduced by a 
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Moderate. The building contains twenty-four slipper-baths 
—hot and cold—of which 7,290 people, all working-class, have 
taken advantage, and they themselves paid the sum of 
£73 19s. 1d. towards the expenses during the five months 
ending March 2nd. There is a museum and a recreation- 
room for children upstairs, where the average attendance of 
children is three hundred a day, and many more have to be 
turned away, as there is not room enough. When I think 
of these swarms of children in the adjacent streets, who 
have no place to go to on winter evenings, who just 
stand against the glass doors of the public-houses for the 
warmth of the fetid air from inside, and listen to the 
undiluted language from within, I can but bope tbat 
the children's room will soon be enlarged. Then there is 
the gymnasium, where 989 men and 2,678 boys have attended 
classes, with immense benefit, both physically and morally, 
and then the recreation-room, where working men can meet, 
read a paper, smoke, and play a game, without any temptation 
as to drink, bad language, or gambling. The recreation- 
room has been used by 6,703 men during the five months, 
and their payments, with the gymnasium receipts, amount 
to £68 16s. 7d. 

Now with regard to the billiard-table. The Council 
allocated to the Library Committee £250 to equip the 
gynmasinm and furnish the recreation-room. Some club 
at St. Albans having broken up, the Committee made them 
an offer of £85 for their gymnasium apparatus. They wanted 
£110, and after some haggling it was decided to give them 
this sum, on the condition that they threw in the billiard-table 
and a bagatelle-table which they possessed. This was done, and 
this is the famous “Socialist table” under the weight of which 
the Battersea ratepayer is staggering. But mark this! the 
rate for playing on the table is 6d. per hour, and it has, in the 
five months ending March 2nd, taken £20 0s. 5d., which I have 
no hesitation in saying is more than its value. How any one 
with any sense of fairness can say this is a “Socialist plot” 
puzzles me. I have worked among the poor as a medical man 
in this district for over twenty years, and I thank God that 
the Battersea Borough Council—for once—did its duty to the 
poor, irrespective of party. The whole scheme is worked at 
less than one-third of a penny in the pound, and we feel sure 
that by its moral and physical teaching we will reduce the 
rate for criminals, lunatics, inebriates, &c. As to the Latch- 
mere billiard-tables, they have paid for themselves twice over, 
and we expect the new one at Plough Road to do the same.— 
I am, Sir, &c., LEONARD Srrone McManvs, M.D. 

Mayo House, Spencer Park, Wandsworth Common, S. W. 





CHARITY VOTING REFORM. 
[To THR Eptron oF THE “SpPecraTon.”| 
Srr,—It cannot be doubted that many of those who are 
engaged in charitable and social work have realised how great 
an obstacle to efficient administration is the so-called “ voting 
system,” by which the benefits of a given institution are 
obtained by the votes of subscribers. The abolition of this 
system has for long been advocated by the Charity Voting 
Reform Association (No. 3 Room, Denison House, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, 8.W.) Its evil results are various. Not the 
niost deserving cases tend to be elected to the benefits of the 
charity, but those who, by influence, solicitation, or money, | 
can procure the most votes. Much money is wasted, much 
energy is fruitlessly spent. Many hopes are raised only to be 
disappointed. In the weary process of obtaining votes there 
sometimes occurs a marked deterioration of character. Careful 
selection by a committee is the only proper method of election. 
To seek for a quid pro quo fora subscription in the shape of 
votes is a degradation of charity. If it be usked how could 
the system be abolished when once established, it may be 
noted tbat some institutions have already either greatly 
restricted or wholly abandoned this vicious method of election. 
It can hardly be contended that the payments of subscribers 
bind a society irrevocably to an antiquated form of adminis- 
tration injurious to its own best interests and objects. It 
might be resolved at a general meeting of the members of a 
voting charity that all future subscribers should no longer 


logical outcome of this usage. It would inevitably work for 
the purer and better administration of all charities concerned 
The most deserving candidates would be much more certainly 
elected (and without delays, expense, and degradation) to the 
benefits of. the institution. Those who are interested in the 
subject would do well to apply for further information to -the 
secretary of the Charity Voting Reform Association at the 
address given above.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
C. G. y 

12 Portman Square, W. ent 

[Our sympathies are wholly with Mr. Montefiore’s pro. 
posals.—Ep. Spectator. } 





ECONOMICS FOR IRISHMEN. 

[To tux Eprror or tue “ Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—My attention has been called to a most extraordinary 
statement in a recent book by “ Pat” entitled “ Economics 
for Irishmen.” Writing about Trinity College, Dublin, he 
says (pp. 25 and 138): “Nearly half the revenue of that 
establishment is spent on theology, largely for employment 
abroad, while there are only two names in the engineering list 
for one year.” I cannot imagine where he got such informa. 
tion. He certainly did not get it in the “ Calendar of Trinity 
College,” from which he professes to quote. Correct figures 
on all these points will be found in the recent Report of the 
Royal Commission. In the appendix to the First Report, 
p- 3, the total income of the College (not including the fees 
received by the College Tutors) is given as £76,360 18s, 5d. 
On the same page is given the expenditure on the Divinity 
School,— £2,991 10s. No stretch of imagination can make this 
latter figure “nearly half” of the former. As to the “ employ- 
ment abroad,” on p. 127 in the appendix already quoted the 
following figures are given showing the present distribution 
of the clergymen who Lave gone through the Divinity 
School :— 


In Ireland ie — «. 1,411 

In Great Britain... is v Sa 

In the Colonies ... _ cba 150) ’ 

In Foreign Countries... sil 515 Abroad 201 
Total ... 3,140 


In calculating the cost to the College the fees of the 
divinity students must be considered. On p. 337 of the 
same appendix will be found the number of 
students (sixty-nine) and of engineering students. The fees 
of the sixty-nine divinity students, to cover arts and 
divinity, at £16 16s. each, would amount to £1,160 per 
aunum; but there are about an equal number among the 
seven hundred and eighty-nine pure arts students (i.e., not at 
present in any professional school) who, though now in the 
junior classes, will become divinity students. If their fees be 
added to those actually in the school, you will have some 
£2,300 received by the College from those students, thus 
greatly reducing the net cost of theology, and, if the fees 
received for theological degrees be added, it will not be far 
wrong to say that the School of Theology is self-supporting. 
As to the Engineering School, which this book states to have 
only two names on its list, on p. 78 of the appendix to the 
First Report there is given the number of engineering 
students in each of ten years, rising from thirty-six to 
seventy-two in the last eight of those years, and all these 
students must graduate in arts before they can obtain their 
professional degrees. It is to be hoped that these particulars 
will receive as wide circulation as the misstatements in the 
book referred to.—I am, Sir, &c., ANTHONY TRAILL, 
Provost. 


divinity 


Provost's House, Trinity College, Dublin. 
AMENDMENT OF THE WORKMEN'S COMPEN. 
SATION ACT. 

[To Tuk Evrron oF Tuk “ SeecraTor.”] 

Srr,—Whilst the recent extension of Employers’ Liability 
to all classes of the employed, under the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act, gives practical recognition to a perfectly 
legitimate principle, yet its provisions in regard to domestic 
s*rvants, in particular, were so hastily adopted by Parliament, 
and so vaguely worded, that this measure is likely to become 








have “votes.” An increasingly large number of persons 
already place their votes in the bands of the committees of | 
their respective institutions. The change advocated by the 
Charity Voting Reform Association would be the final and 


a means of most unjust infliction in many instances where no 
carelessness on the part of employers may be involved. 
It would seem as if, under the existing terms of the Act, 
masters or mistresses may be subjected to severe pecuniary 
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punishment, not only for indoor accidents and illnesses 
preventable by ordinary care, but also for injuries sustained 
by their servants through the grossest carelessness, or 
whilst on errands in the streets, and possibly even under the 
operation of hereditary disease. The amount of compensation | 
is such as to constitute a great hardship in many cases. Casual | 
employment, even for a day, may also involve these heavy liabili- | 
ties. The Bishop of Birmingham has just addressed his clergy 
on the serious risks which, under the Act, will attend their own 
employment, not only of servants, but of curates, lay readers, 
nurses, and missioners,—persons engaged for the public rather 
than private benefit. A resort to insurance for obviating the | 
worst effects of the new Act will not render it the less unjust. | 
Farther, it positively invites fraud and falsehood on the part 
of the employed. Surely this ill-considered and hurriedly | 
adopted measure ought promptly to be followed by an amend- | 
ing Act defining the liabilities more clearly, and limiting | 
them more equitably. For, as it stands, it is really inequit- | 
able, not to use a stronger term. And as it has not yet come | 
into operation, its mischievous nature is comparatively little | 
appreciated at present. It is matter for surprise that the | 
House of Lords, in this case in particular, entirely neglected | 
the exercise of that revising function which is supposed to 
constitute a chief reason for its existence. Are we to believe 
that this abstention was owing to the circumstance of the new 
form of the Bull originating with Mr. Marks and his Con- | 
servative friends? It is to the credit of the Government, and 
the Home Secretary specially, that they did not initiate the | 
new features of this very objectionable Act. Perhaps some | 
of the readers of the Spectator may be able, and willing, to 
exert their personal influence with their Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives for the prompt introduction of a Bill to amend the 
Act in question; for this is a matter of urgent public need.— 
Iam, Sir, X&c., WituiaAmM TALLACK, 


Clapton, N.E. 





CHURCH EXTENSION AT ALDERSHOT. 
[To tue Eprron or tHe “Spectator,” | 

§1r,—May I beg for space in your columns to bring to the 
notice of soldiers and their friends, and of the public generally, | 
a matter that I feel convinced I am justified in calling of 
general interest? Briefly stated, an attempt is being made to 
meet the spiritual needs of what was a few years ago the | 
village of Aldershot, but is now a rapidly growing town, with | 
a civilian population of nearly twenty thousand, entirely | 
created by the demands of the military camp. The Bishop of | 
Winchester appointed a Commission which reported a grave 
deficiency in church accommodation in Aldershot, and the | 
pressing need for (1) the enlargement of the small parish 
church ; (2) the erection of a new church in another part of 
the parish. This was a year ago. Since then £3,000 has 
been collected, and the foundation-stone of the new church is 
to be laid by H.R.H. Princess Christian on May 8th next. | 
H.M. the King and H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught have | 
generously supported the fund, and the parishioners them- 
selves are doing their utmost; but £6,000 more is needed, and 
it is to bring to the notice of all who desire this soldiers’ town 
to become in moral and religious matters a better home for 
the greatest camp of the Empire that I ask the hospitality of 
your columns. <A meeting was held at 3 Grosvenor Place last 
week (the Hon. W. F. Smith, M.P., in the chair), when the | 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Winchester, General 
the Hon. Sir Neville Lyttelton, and the Right Hon. St. John 
Brodrick all united in urging that this appeal is a matter of 
national importance. Donations will be thankfully received 
by the Rev. C. E. Hoyle, The Vicarage, Aldershot, or by | 
the London and County or Capital and Counties Banks, | 
Aldershot.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
F. Eustace, Major-General 

(Member of Local Committee). | 





} 
| 


Aldershot. 


[We break our rule in regard to the publishing of local | 
appeals because, though this one may seem local, it is in 
truth of national importance. We therefore sincerely trust 
that General Eustace’s appeal will meet with a very generous 
response. It is of vital importance that the large number of 
men who are undergoing military training at Aldershot 
should not be without the moral and spiritual influences | 
derived from divine worship.—Ep. Spectator.] | 





GAME PRESERVATION AND THE TSETSE-FLY. 
[To rug Eviror or Tus “SpexecraTor.”) 
Sir,—Mr. T. M. Hastings writes to you (Spectator, March 2nd) 
in support of the theory that the tsetse-fly, which is believed 
to carry the poison of the sleeping sickness, is dependent for 
its existence on certain species of game, which he does not 
specify. He does not specify them because neither he nor 
any one else has exact knowledge on the subject; but to 
satisfy his theory he proposes to destroy all species of game 
over a certain area by way of experiment. It is obvious that 
the area, to make the experiment satisfactory, would have to 
be an extremely wide one. If it were a restricted area, it is 
plain that the experiment might be vitiated by incursions of 
fly or of game from the outside. Surely the science of the 
subject has not reached such a stage as to justify this measure 
of destruction. Mr. Hastings quotes Mr. Austin, of the 
British Museum, a great authority on the tsetse-fly, in support 
of his theory; but if he examines the important Blue-book 
recently issued to Parliament in which this subject is dealt 
with, he will find Mr. Austin saying that, “ before signing the 
death warrants of a number of beautiful and harmless animals, 
and so rendering ourselves liable to the censure of future 
generations, haply less purely utilitarian than the present, it 
behoves us, even at the risk of being stigmatised as ‘ armchair 
faddists’ by the Central African Times, to see that we do not 
act hastily, and that before taking an irrevocable step we are 
quite sure of our facts.” Mr. Hastings anticipates that the 
dread disease will spread south to the Zambesi Valley, “as 
there is a great deal of fly country intervening.” This isa 
loose way of dealing with a highly technical question. Which 
fly does he refer to? The tsetse-fly which conveys the sleeping 
sickness is totally distinct from that responsible for diseases 
which attack cattle.—I am, Sir, &c., E. N. Buxton. 
Knighton, Buckhurst Hill. 





TICKET BUREAUX FOR THE BLIND. 
(To tae Epiror or tue “ Srecraton.’’} 
S1r,—You will be pleased to hear that the letter from Miss 
Holt which you inserted in the Spectator of October 27th, 
1906, is producing very good results here. I allude to her 
letter on “Ticket Bureaux for the Blind.” I showed it to 
Mr. William Barde, the honorary secretary for the Association 
Suisse pour le Bien des Aveugles (9 rue des Granges, Geneva), 
and it ended by the Committee’s putting itself in touch with 
the Société de l’Art Social,—a society for giving poor people 
good concerts at a cheap rate. Mr. Barde says:—‘ We made 
an arrangement with the Art Social, and now we are regularly 
informed of every performance they are organising. At the 
grand concert they gave at the Victoria Hall on Monday last 
we sent twelve of our people; they seem to have enjoyed 
themselves very much, and next time we shall try to get more 
tickets.” I shall be so glad if you think it worth while to 
insert this letter in your paper as an encouragement to others 
to follow in Miss Holt’s footsteps, and I for one am very 
grateful to you for having put hers in.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. J. Ewer. 


9 rue Pierre Fatio, Geneva, Switzerland. 








M.A.B.Y.S. 
[To Tue Eprror or tus “Srecraros.”] 
Sir,—I am anxious, if possible, to bring the work of our 


+} 


| Association to the notice of your readers, and to call their 
| attention to our need of honorary workers. 


The Metropolitan 
Association for Befriending Young Servants (generally 
abbreviated to M.A.B.Y.S.) was founded in 1875, upon lines 
suggested by the late Mrs. Nassau Senior, for the purpose of 
looking after the young girls placed in domestic service from 
our various Metropolitan Poor Law schools (a large number of 
whom are practically friendless), and also of befriending young 
girls who come to our local offices wishing to enter domestic 


| service, but are unable to do so for want of suitable clothes 


or because they cannot of themselves find suitable places. 
The girls are visited by ladies when placed: they are pro- 


| vided when necessary with safe lodgings while out of place: 


they are, when it seems desirable, trained in their duties: and 
they are cared for in sickness. There is a clothing club where 
they are provided with clothes, which they pay for by monthly 
instalments out of their wages when placed. There are about 
eight hundred ladies working with us, and about five thousand 
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nine hundred and forty-six girls between fourteen and twenty 
under our care. We have thirty offices in different parts of 
London where mistresses in need of girls can meet girls in 
need of places on certain days and at certain hours. At one 
of our South London branches—St. Saviour’s, Southwark—we 
are in need of an honorary secretary who would take charge 
of the office with the help of an efficient paid secretary and 
several volunteer helpers. She would have to give up two 
whole days a week, or the equivalent spread over certain days, 
and sometimes more than that. Any one interested in girls, 
and anxious to help them to something better than factory 
work, would find the work most interesting and satisfactory. 
Full particulars could be had by writing to the honorary 
secretary, M.A.B.Y.S., Polytechnic Institute, 103 Borough 
Road, 8.E., or by calling there on a Friday by appointment to 
see her between eleven and one. The Polytechnic is fifteen 
minutes’ walk from Waterloo Station.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Drylaw Hatch, Oxshott, Surrey. 8S. E, Locx. 








SINGING FOR SOLDIERS. 

{To tus Eprron or Tue “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Though the writer of the article on “Singing for 
Soldiers” in your issue of February 23rd makes mention of 
John Farmer and E. E. Bowen of Harrow, he does not seem 
to be aware of the existence of “Scarlet and Blue,” a 
collection of songs for soldiers and sailors, edited by Jobn 
Farmer.—I am, Sir, &c., G. H. W. 





THE CECILS AND CAPELLS. 
{To THe Eprror or tHe “ Sprctator.”] 
Sm,—While greatly appreciating your kind notice of 
“ Hertfordshire Families” in the Spectator of February 23rd, 
I venture to draw your attention to an error on the part of 
your reviewer. The families picked out as the oldest are 
those of Cecil and Capell, families which are said “only to 
go back to the reign of Elizabeth.” In justice to these 
families, may I point out that the reader was referred to 


“ Northamptonshire Families” for the earlier descent of the | 
Cecils, and that the Capells start with John Capell, who died | 


in 1449, and whose son, Sir William Capell, had land in 
Hertfordshire in the reign of Henry VII.? These, however, 
are not the only qualifying families which go back beyond the 
reign of Elizabeth—I am, Sir, &c., 
Duncan WARRAND. 
Caledonian Club, S.W. 





MEMORIAL TO SIR AUGUST MANNS. 
(To tur Epitor or tur “Srecrarorn.”] 
Srr,—Seeing the great services to English music and the 
many kindnesses to English musicians rendered by the late 
Sir August Manns during a period of over forty years, it 
seems only fitting that the Society of British Composers 
should take the initiative in endeavouring to raise some suit- 
able memorial to his revered name. A Committee is therefore 
being formed, including the names of Sir A. C. Mackenzie, 
Sir C. H. H. Parry, and Sir C. V. Stanford, and I am desired 
to intimate to all native artists and music-lovers that subscrip- 
tions may be addressed to the offices of the Society of British 
Composers, 309 Oxford Street, W., and will be thankfully 
acknowledged by me.—I am, Sir, &c., 
809 Oxford Street, W. F. Corprr, Chairman. 





——$ ____— 


POETRY. 
jill 
THE GOLDEN BOOK OF MAROUS AURELIUS. 
Marcus, since thou didst live thy day, 
The world has aged millennial years, 
But still thy golden book can say 
Its message to our listening ears. 


Writ in thy tent before the foe— 

Those Marchmen from whose loins we spring— 
Its pages catch the watch-fire’s glow, 

With tramp of arméd men they ring. 


They tell us each man’s life on earth, 
Whether he be a king or slave, 

Is but a warfare from his birth 

Down to the silence of the grave, 
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They teach us how to see and hate 
The faults that we alone can ken, 
And in kind ruth extenuate 
The failings of our fellow men. 


They show us how the wise man stands 
Above the loud world’s stress and strife, 
And bolds in his own ample hands 
The master keys of fate and life. 


O soldier, statesman, stoic, king, 
The flower and crown of heathenesse, 
From thy deep thoughts what echoes ring 
Of solace, strength, and saintliness 


For us, who follow that high code 
Which thou in ignorance didst ban, 
Thou, from whose tips true wisdom flowed, 
As from thy life pure love to man! 
REGINALD Hates, 











BOOKS. 


scmitiliitaiaian 
DR. OSLER ON OLD AGE.* 
Aout two years ago Dr. Osler, in his valedictory address to 
the members of the Johns Hopkins University, fluttered the 
dovecotes of similar institutions all over the world by 
suggesting that there should be a time-limit to the labours of 
academic officials. He called this address by the title of that 
curious romance in which Anthony Trollope dipped into the 
future, and foresaw the establishment of a * fixed period” of 
life, after which a lethal chamber should await all who were 
incapable of continuing to do useful work. In the preface to 
the second edition of his Aequanimitas, to which this notorious 
announcement is now appended, Dr. Osler reminds us that 
he did not expect to be taken quite so seriously as proved to 
be the case. “To one who had all his life been devoted to 
old men, it was not a little distressing to be placarded in a 
world-wide way as their sworn enemy, and to every man over 
sixty whose spirit I may have thus unwittingly bruised, I tender 
At the same time, he clings to bis 
opinion that the real work of life is done before the fortieth 
year, and that after the sixtieth year “it would be best for 
the world and best for themselves if men rested from their 
labours.” Of course, such a proposition is meant to be taken 
with a grain of salt. To say that the real work of life is 
usually done before a man is forty is a statement which will 
hardly bear the test of serious examination. No doubt it is 
true in the sense that the formative elements which go to 
build up a character have done as much as they are capable 
of doing by the end of the fourth decade. The old proverb says 
that a man at forty is either a fool or his own physician, and 
its obvious meaning may be extended to cover more than the 
purely physical side of life. If a man of forty does not 
know what is good for him, what he is capable of doing, and 
what he must be careful to avoid, he will never know it. But 
it is, as a rule, after this knowledge has been acquired that the 
man who owns it really becomes useful to the world. There 
are, of course, exceptions to this rule; we have instances of 
men in whom tbat intuition which we call genius supplies the 
place of experience, and we have a Pitt or a Canning, a Clive 
or a Napoleon, a Keats or a Shelley. Arcola and Plassey, the 
“Ode to the Nightingale” and the “ Prometheus Unbound,” 
the early Administration of Pitt and the speeches by which 
Macaulay helped to bring about Parliamentary reform, refuse 
to be brought under the rules of ordinary human development. 
But it will be generally admitted that there is something 
exceptional in the cases in which a man’s lifework is done 
before he is forty, and that Dr. Osler is wrong in attempting 
to prove that this is the rule. It would be just as easy to 
prove that genius is a plant which flowers late, and that a man 
cannot add greatly to the sum of human knowledge, or stamp 
his influence on a nation’s destinies, until he is approaching 
the grand climacteric. Peel was nearly sixty when he gave 
Free-trade to this country. Bismarck was fifty-six when he 
established the German Empire, and Moltke had reached the 
Psalmist’s allotted span when he crushed the French armies 
at Sedan, and so made Bismarck’s constructive work possible. 





* Acquanimitas. With other Addresses, Londo 8 
Gi. K, Lewis. 


[8s.] 
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In literature we have “ Paradise Lost” and The Tempest, and in 
music The Messiah, to set against the work of those “ inheritors 
of unfulfilled renown” whose premature death the world usually 
regrets with instinctive refusal of Dr. Osler’s theory. The 
founder of the religion which has probably done most to 
influence the world, after Christianity, was fifty-two at the date 
of the Hegira, which is commonly accepted as the beginning of 
his really epoch-making work. If he had died when he was 
forty, Mohammed would only be remembered by historians of 
Oriental theology as the preacher of obscure and unreceived 
doctrines. The two greatest names in English science—or 
perhaps in all modern science—Newton and Darwin, bear 
witness against the quadragesimal theory. If they had both 
died at forty, we should have had neither the Principia nor 
The Origin of Species, and it is faily certain that the 
world would have had to wait much longer than it did for the 
epoch-making theories of universal gravitation and of organic 
evolution, the acceptance of which through the genius of their 
authors went so far to modify our views of the universe and 
our command over Nature. 

Genius, however—whether or not we accept the promising 
theory which regards it as a manifestation of that subliminal 
consciousness or over-soul which lies dormant in the average 
human being—is irreducible to the ordinary rules of psy- 
chology. The great practical argument against the occasional 
proposals of medical science to control human pbysical 
development by ruthlessly stamping out weaklings in their 
cradle is that we never know when we should thus be losing a 
priceless soul. If we examine Dr. Osler’s theory with relation 
to the average man, to whom alone it can safely be applied, 
we shall find that there is a great deal of sound sense in it, 
as was, indeed, to be expected from the high reputation of its 
author. His contention, reduced to plain language, and 
extricated from that humorous and exaggerated expression 
which he chose to give to it in the valedictory address which 
gained so much notoriety in 1905, is simply that it is a 
disadvantage to human effort, and particularly to that part 
of it which is expressed in a University, for men to continue 
working too long. It is notorious that after a certain age 
the average Professor falls out of touch with the advance of 
science :— 

“Insensibly, in the fifth and sixth decades, there begins to 
creep over most of us achange, noted physically among other ways 
in the silvering of the hair and that lessening of elasticity, which 
impels a man to open rather than to vault a five-barred gate. 


equivalent, not necessarily accompanied by loss of the powers of 
application or of judgment; on the contrary, often the mind grows 
clearer and the memory more retentive ; but the change is seen in 
a weakened receptivity and in an inability to adapt oneself to an 
altered intellectual environment. It is this loss of mental 
elasticity which makes men over forty so slow to receive new 
truths.” 

Every one who has studied the way in which revolutionary 
discoveries have been treated by the academic circles of the 
day will recognise the importance of this statement. The 
constant outery against the “Old Gang” 
warfare, or literature is a testimony to the veracity of 
Dr. Osler’s theory. Yet it is not very easy to see how the 
“Old Gang” is ever to be abolished, since to join it is the 
reward for the work of the rising generation and a constant 
stimulus to their ambition. The most valuable part of 
Dr. Osler’s insistence upon the sterilising effects of advancing 
years is that he suggests a remedy for what seems to be an 
inevitable condition of things. He urged upon his young hearers 
at Johns Hopkins “ the advantages of an early devotion to a 
peripatetic philosophy of life.” Using a metaphor from his 
biological work, he suggested that metabolism was not suffi- 
ciently active in the professoriate,—there was not change 
enough. As at preseut organised, the average University fails 
to take the desirability of constant change into account. It is 


5° 


in politics, science, 


quite obvious that it can only be possible with the consent of 
those affected: men of science are human after all, and in- 
security of tenure in the posts which they win as the result of 
their labours would be fatal to the University which threatened 
it. Yelit might be possible to devise some system by which the 
approach of intellectual sterility might thus be staved off for 
some years. “A well-organised College Trust could arrange 
a rotation of teachers which would be most stimulating all 
along the line. Weare apt to grow stale and thin mentally 
if kept too long in the same pasture. Transferred to fresh 
Eclds, amid new surroundings and other colleagues, a man 





gets a fillip which may last for several years. Interchange 
of teachers, national and international, will prove most 
helpful.” Some approach has been made to this desideratum 
by the establishment of lectureships which bring a famous 
teacher from his own University to a foreign place of learning 
for some months at a time—e.g., the Silliman Foundation at 
Yale, or the Scotch Gifford Lectures—and it is the usual 
experience that these foundations produce the best results both 
to teacher and taught. Dr. Osler’s own transference to Oxford 
has already shown advantages of this nature. Perhaps we do 
not at present make the most of our Professors, and a kind of 
circulating exchange, if it can be devised by the fertile wits of 
America, unbound as they are by tradition, should do much 
to prolong that mental elasticity which is the most valuable 
safeguard against premature old age. 


THE PRISON LIFE OF JABEZ BALFOUR.* 
WHEN the Moody and Sankey mission was being conducted 
in England Mr. Moody was once given leave to visit the 
inmates of a certain prison. He went to all the cells without 
exception, and when he had finished the Governor askede@tim 
what his impressions were. “My impression,” said Mr. 
Moody, “ is that there is not a single guilty man in the prison.”’ 
The profession of innocence is, of course, almost universal 
among prisoners. Mr. Balfour himself speaks of it in this 
book. And we believe his testimony the more readily because, 
in spite of his assurance that he has no intention of reopening 
his own case, these pages are in fact one long plea of inno- 
cence. The point is rather important in a book which 
deals with prison reform, because this common conviction 
or affirmation of innocence is only a symptom of a frame 
of mind which can hardly be expected to be identical 
with that of those who make the laws or of those who 
wish them to be strictly administered. In spite, then, 
of an ex-convict’s undoubted right to assert that he knows 
more of the inside of a prison than most of us, we still 
question the impartiality of his judgment. Indeed, we are 
inclined to prefer any criticism to his. When, moreover, 
we discover that Mr. Balfour has nothing of first-rate 
importance to say, we are confirmed in the opinion (which 
we frankly admit might easily have been at the beginning 
a prejudice) that this book would have been better un- 
written. It is an unwholesome thing to encourage 
ex-convicts to write rather aggrieved and morbid studies of 
prison life. Yet it would be very unfair not to say that we 
have found it extremely interesting. Mr. Balfour’s case was 
one of the causes e¢libres of the last century. Who would 
not be interested in hearing how he passed his time from the 
moment that he vanished from the public eye in 1895 till a 
few months ago? 

He was imprisoned in turn at Wormwood Scrubbs, Park- 
hurst, Portland, Pentonville, and finally for the chief part of 
his term once again at Parkhurst. There is something to 
admire in his tenacity. He had not been many hours in his 
first prison before he had made up his mind to shorten his 
term by every hour by which good conduct could reduce it. 
Though his health was bad, he worked unfailingly hard, only 
going into hospital, unlike most prisoners, when he was ordered 
there, and not by his own seeking. Only twice was he 
reported: once for answering a prisoner who wished him a 
happy New Year, and once for unthinkingly putting in his 
pocket a piece of paper with which he had wiped away some 
paste ina workshop. And yet his narrative is equivocal as 
to the relations between officials and convicts. Again and 
again he praises the humanity of the officials, and with these 
commendations in mind the reader hardly knows what to 
make of such remarks as that “it seems to be part of the 
etiquette in the handling of prisoners that they should be 
kept waiting as long as possible on every oceasion.” Having 
published the papers which make up this book with what one 
might call theatrical effect and promptitude, the author 
complains in one place that warders jangle their keys theatri- 
cally. Nor do we know what value to attach to the grievance 
described in the following passage :— 

“ 4 great and cruel surprise was in store forme. The following 
Tuesday the doctor sent for me again and asked me a few formal 
questions. I thought in my ignorance it was a mere matter of 
routine. My astonishment and my fear were therefore great when 


* My Prison Life, By Jabez Spencer Balfour, Londou: Chapman and Hall, 
[6e.) 
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a prisoner, the orderly who collected my mail-bags that afternoon, 
whispered to me, ‘You are going to Portland to-morrow.’ I 
did not believe him. It seemed to me impossible, not to say 
indecorous, that another prisoner should thus be able to speak 
with certainty about a change which had been so carefully 
—- from the man whom it concerned. But such are prison 
ays. 

Why did it seem impossible and indecorous? The man who 
gave Mr. Balfour the information was an orderly who had 
presumably achieved that position by good conduct and after 
having served a large part of his term. To most readers it 
will surely appear that to invest the old and well-behaved 
prisoners with responsibility over their fellows, subject, of 
course, to scrutiny, is the very way to re-educate and re- 
habilitate them. If the book is not a plea in favour of a 
productive, educative, and rehabilitating prison system, we do 
not know what it is. 

Mr. Balfour is particularly interesting on the loss of all 
sense of time among some prisoners :— 

“ At the audience with the deputy-governor there was another 
‘star’ (that is to say, first offender), who spoke to me on our way 
back from the office to our cells. Judge of my astonishment when 
he asked me if it would soon be Christmas. I thought he was 
chaffing, but, as a matter of fact, he was a soldier, who kad 
committed an offence in India and had been sentenced by court- 
martial and brought back to this country. He had lost all sense 
of the flight of time. This is by no means a unique case.” 

This loss of all sense of proportion is naturally a step to 
insanity. But then the prison officials have to judge between 
real and simulated insanity, and the wonder is that, on the 
whole, warders, who are not men of much education, perform 
their work, on Mr. Balfour’s own showing, with so much dis- 
crimination. Let us take this singular example of diplomatic 


madness. Some prisoners were exercising in the yard at | 


Pentonville on a dull February day when the clouds suddenly 
parted and the sun burst out. Among the prisoners was a 
young man “ who kept the officers always in doubt as to what 
he was going to do next” :— 

“Directly the sun appeared he stopped, stepped on one side, let 
the man behind him pass on, beat his breast, looked up to heaven, 
and then, as if overwhelmed by ecstasy, fell down upon his knees. 
With outstretched arms and upraised voice he then commenced 
a long, ranting, rambling invocation of the god of light—of the 
sun. For a moment the human ring of which the sun-worshipper 
formed a part was broken and interrupted. The officer in charge 
was equal to the emergency. He shouted to the men who were 
not sun-worshippers to take no heed of the interruption, and so 
they continued their rounds, little edified, I fear, by the unwonted 
spectacle. The fellow was evidently not a lunatic; there was 
method in his madness, and I hope I am not uncharitable in 
saying that I suspect he was not sincere.” 

There the warder seems to us to have acted with excellent 
good sense. 

As regards the difference in the prisons Mr. Balfour is very 
clear. Portland is the real inferno, the frowning fortress at 
whose portals all hope must be abandoned. The old Penton- 
ville Prison was distinguished by its dirt; he says it swarmed 
with vermin; but it was redeemed in a sense by the bustle 
and the friendly roar of London. Parkhurst is the prison of 
bankers, brokers, lawyers, merchants, and the like. Mr. 
Balfour remarks that many of these may be said to have 
blundered into crime; some of them are “indescribably silly 
and stupid.” He adds: “Some are as tenacious in prison of 
their self-respect and dignity as they doubtless were in 
freedom, und they must have been as difficult to live with in 
freedom as they are difficult to get on with in prison.” 
Parkhurst is also the prison of invalids. The vanity of 
criminals seems to be as common as the profession of inno- 
cence. In Parkhurst a young convict said to Mr. Bulfour :— 

“Oh, Mr. Balfour, I am very glad to make your acquaintance. 

I saw you at Wormwood Scrubbs, but I never had the opportunity 
of speaking to you there. My name is , | write poetry, and 
am an excellent musician. I play the violin and the guitar. I 
am here for shooting at the young lady to whom I was engaged. 
I sing alto in the choir, and get up to G in the Venite.” 
Vanity in criminals is an invaluable aid to the police, who 
could not enumerate all the clues they get every year from 
the sheer inability, for example, of the thief to refrain from 
talking of his riches. 

Mr. Balfour has many kind words to say of prison chaplains. 
Of a prison service he says: “There was scarcely a movement 
orasound. Such silence, such attention, in such a place, and 
from such men was indeed impressive.” The present writer 
remembers taking part in a service in a convict chapel which 
he thought the most devout and hearty he had ever heard. 





He mentioned this afterwards to the chaplain, who said: 
“They behave much better than ordinary people in church, 
but they have to. Secondly, remember that all the singing is 
a tremendous relief and change for them. Does the service 
do them good ?"—here the chaplain shook his head mourn. 
fully—* The sad thing is that most of these men have been 
here before, and I should not be surprised to see most of them 
here again.” 

Mr. Balfour's more important recommendations may be 
summarised as follows:—More exercise in fresh air, more 
light in cells, more opportunities for writing and receiving 
letters, separate prisons for first offenders, the maintenance of 
the present system for men convicted a second time, the 
maintenance of the same system minus its concessions and 
remissions for those convicted a third time, and perpetual 
expatriation for those who at the third attempt refuse to 
conform or reform themselves. Of course all prison systems 
are on the horns of a dilemma; there is on the one side the 
need to punish, on the other the need to humanise, for if a 
prison system is not reformative it is utterly unproductive, 
It is interesting that Mr. Balfour has come out of prison 
converted to the belief that corporal punishment ig 
necessary. 





THE EARLY YEARS OF O'CONNELL.* 
In the opening sentences of his introduction Dr. Houston 
candidly admits that at first blush this Journal is dis. 








uppointing; “it is singularly wanting in references to the 
matters upon which one would naturally expect it to enlarge, 
O'Connell's call to the Irish Bar, his early successes, the 
rebellion of 1798, the Union, for example.” Moreover, 
select passages from it, we are informed, appeared about 
twenty-five years ago in the Irish Monthly, and have been 
largely drawn upon by Mr. Macdonagh in his recently 
published Life of the Liberator. Dr. Houston, however, 
considers that though the Journal may fail to satisfy the 
reader's curiosity upon matters such as these, it makes up for 
the omission “by giving him full information as to the works 
which O'Connell studied between the ages of 21 and 27, that 
is to say, the most impressionable period of a man’s life, and 
by letting him into the secret of the objects which O'Connell 
set before him and the principles by which he proposed to 
regulate his conduct.” 

We are afraid that Dr. Houston has put an exaggerated 
value upon his treasure-trove. The fragmentary Journal 
which O'Connell kept during the time he was “eating his 
dinners” in London and Dublin is merely the raw material 
which is welcome to biographers desirous of fixing a date, of 
correcting a blunder, of putting a little sap into a dry 
generalisation, or, in Mr. Gilbert's immortal phrase, of 
“ giving verisimilitude to a bald and otherwise unconvincing 
narrative.” Unhappily, it has undergone this process once 
already, if not twice, and the third straining of the teapot 
produces a somewhat vapid beverage. The editor has devoted 
immense pains to the process of annotation, and he has put 
together an exhaustive and by no means uninteresting account 
of O’Connell’s early life. But it is a compilation pure and 
simple from well-known authorities, some of those which are 
placed most largely under contribution, such as The Last Colonel 
of the Irish Brigade, being of quite recent publication. And 
though Dr. Houston has devoted immense pains to the 
elucidation of the allusions in his text, his instinct for 
rejecting the superfluous is at least defective. We hardly 
need to be told that Pindar was “a lyric poet of ancient 
Greece, born about 522 B.C. His versatility was so great as 
to be recorded by Horace (Carm. IV.)” The commentator 
would have been more profitably employed in ascertaining the 
fact that the hero of the “Rolliad” did not spell his name 
“ Rolli.” 

One of O'Connell's main objects in keeping a journal was 
to preserve a record of his daily studies, and to keep himself 
more firmly set in the path of self-improvement. The amount 
of his reading is, to say the least, respectable, and vindicates 
him from the charge of an ill-spent youth. It was his habit 
to jot down the occurrences that impressed him most ; they are 
often the driest facts, the accessions of Kings and the dates of 
battles, but now and then there occurs a shrewd observation. 





“© Daniel O'Connell: his Early Life and Journal, 17°65 to 1802. By Arthur 
Houston, LL.D., K.C., With Illustrations, London: Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons. (12s, 6d, net.) 
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In justice to the trivial character of many of his remarks, the 
deplorable condition of our historical literature at the time 
must be taken into account. Why he preferred the arid pages 
of Henry to the lively narrative of Hume is not apparent, but 
Mitford’s History of Greece was probably beyond the reach of 
bis purse, and the introductory volume of The Travels of 
Anacharsis, from which he learnt the tale of Thebes and 
Athens, was more succulent than Gillies and more solid than 
Goldsmith. He shared Lord Randolph Churchill's admiration 
for Gibbon. “ He has mended my style,” wrote O'Connell ; “ he 
has improved my thoughts; he has enriched my memory.” 
The sayings and doings of Samuel Johnson appear to have 
exercised a strong fascination over him :— 

“Johnson I admire and pity. I love him one moment and 

almost hate him the next. He must indeed have been a great 
man, as his minutest actions and expressions are very well worth 
the relation. His mind was powerfully strong. His intellectual 
view was most powerful and distinct. Yet his mind was clouded 
with many prejudices.” 
O'Connell’s first acquaintance with the lexicographer was 
derived from the pages of his own friend, Arthur Murpby. 
“This is reckoned the best life of Johnson extant. He neither 
fatigues by the recital of trifles into which Boswell, Mrs. 
Piozzi, &c., descend, and still is so managed as not to disgust by 
a mere list of dates.” To our relief, however, ona later page the 
diarist acknowledges that on the whole he is better satisfied 
with this work of Boswell than he expected. He was certainly 
no worshipper of the idols of the market-place. “As for 
Coke’s Institutes, were it not for the happy absurdities with 
which they abound, the pedantry of style, the obscurity of 
matter, and the loathsome tediousness of trifling would create 
unsurmountable disgust.” 

The Journal, however, is not merely a daily chronicle of 
“something accomplished, something done,” it is a record of 
his aspirations and the transitions in his mental and moral 
progress. At one time he is largely under the influence of 
Tom Paine, and Godwin, and Mary Wollstonecraft :— 

“The experience of ages has shown the inefficacy of punish- 
ment,” he writes, after a morning at the Old Bailey. “The 
reasoning of the speculatist shows its immorality. Yet men 
continue to inflict punishment on their fellow beings. Driven to 
despair by the wants of nature and the contempt of his acquaint- 
ance, the man whose most strenuous efforts are insufficient to 
procure him subsistence takes to the road and forcibly deprives 
the luxurious or the unfeeling of a portion of their superfluities.” 
We feel, with the admirable chaplain in George de Barnwell, that 
we would not have this doctrine vulgarly promulgated, for its 
general practice might chance to do harm. But this is not a 
fair specimen of O'Connell's musings, and against it let us set 
off the entry for January 7th, 1797 :— 

“T would, and I trust I will serve man. I feel, I really feel the 

sacred and mild warmth of true patriotism. I will endeavour to 
make the narrow circle of my friends happy, I will endeavour to 
give cheerfulness and ease to the peasantry over whom I may 
command, I will endeavour to give liberty to my country, and I 
will endeavour to increase the portion of the knowledge and virtue 
of mankind. Oh ETERNAL BEING. Thou seeest the purity of 
my heart, the sincerity of my promises. Should I appear before 
your august tribunal after having performed them, shall I not be 
entitled to call for my reward? Will the omission of a super- 
stitious action, will the disbelief of an unreasonable dogma, that 
day rise in judgment against me? Oh, God, how hast thou been 
calumniated ! ” 
O'Connell was still wandering from the fold of strict ortho- 
doxy, and showed small sign of his future fame as the eldest 
son of the Church. He was even initiated into Freemasonry, 
in ignorance, as he declares, of the Papal fulminations against 
the craft. 

Until twenty years ago it was a condition precedent to 
being called to the Irish Bar that the student should have 
entered, and kept terms, at one of the English Inns of Court. 
It was a genuine grievance to Ireland, but it helped to give 
something of a common tone to the two Bars, and to 
enlarge the mind of the young Irishman by enforcing 
residence in a bigger world than Dublin. It was this require- 
ment which kept Danie] O'Connell in London for three years 
after his return from school at St. Omer; he reached England 
simultaneously with the news of the execution of Louis XVI. 
Most of this time he was a boarder at “ Walpole House,” 
Chiswick, kept by a Mrs. Rigby, of whom he bas left a graphic 
description. She was— 

“about forty-five years of age. Nature so penurious in the gifts 
of form and feature has given her a strong mind, a clear com- 
prehension and a tenacious memory. Her faculties are cultivated 





by an almost universal study ..... . of the peerage of England 
her mind is a register. The profession of her father, a coach- 
painter, enabled her without difficulty to acquire skill in heraldry 
0 <0 es She is a most violent and inveterate democrat as well as 
a deist...... But with all her own information she has not a 
grain of common prudence. While she should be exerting herself 
to procure another house she is talking of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
plays or descanting on Paine’s Age of Reason, She seems in 
general to study the ease and convenience of servants rather than 
of her lodgers. In her attachment for cats she becomes foolish 
and absurd. But she has a greater failing than any yet men- 
tioned. It is a fondness for liquor.” 

We might be reading an account of a Dublin boarding-house 
from the pen of Harry Lorrequer or Tom Burke. Walpole 
House still stands, and is a prominent object, both from 
road and river ; and tradition identifies it with Miss Pinkerton’s 
Academy, sacred to the memory of Amelia and Becky Sharp 
and Miss Swartz. By a strange coincidence, Mrs. Rigby did 
actually keep a school there for some time, and was helped by 
a sister: poor Miss Jemima! 

O'Connell's residence at Chiswick did not give him muct 
opportunity of mixing in the society of the Metropolis. He 
got involved in one or two boyish brawls, which on the other 
side of St. George’s Channel would probably have been 
settled by the pistol, and he narrowly escaped being cut down 
by a dragoon on the day when King George's coach was 
assailed by the mob in St. James’s Street. He took part also 
in the debates of “Ye Antient Society of Cogers,” who in 
1831 subscribed £10 towards the expenses of defending his 
seat in Dublin. In the summer of 1796, after seven terms at 
Lincoln's Inn and one term at Gray's Inn, he went back to 
Ireland to eat the rest of his dinners at the King’s Inns in the 
Irish capital. He was called to the Bar on May 19th, 1798, 
the day on which Lord Edward Fitzgerald was arrested. Of 
his early days at the Bar, of his rapid rise, of his con- 
temporaries and of his judges, of the fun and conviviality of 
the Munster Circuit, the Journal tells us nothing. Dr. 
Houston has done his best to supply the deficiency with an 
apparatus of notes selected from various quarters. 

On another topic of absorbing interest O'Connell is almost 
equally reticent. We hear of the French Fleet being in Bantry 
Bay, and we have a reference to a conversation on the Rebellion, 
but the rest is silence. Yet O'Connell was in Dublin during 
those anxious June days when rebels vied with Yeomanry and 
Militia in deeds of atrocity, and when it needed very little to 
turn the balance in favour of the insurgents. He had good 
reason probably for fearing “to speak of '98." He had 
become “suspect,” but with what justification it is difficult 
to say: though he had joined the United Irishmen, he speaks 
with little respect of their leaders, and was a keen member of 
the Volunteer Artillery. None the less, the authorities had 
their eye on him, the “Sham Squire” reported his comings in 
and his goings out, and he seriously feared that “the com- 
plexion of affairs” might prevent his call to the Bar. “My 
heart,” he says, “is too sick for political disquisitions,” and 
caution prompted him to tear three pages out of his Journal, 

We wish we could have spoken in more commendatory 
tones of a book which represents so much labour on behalf of 
a great orator and a great leader of men. There were blots 
on O'Connell's escutcheon, which his later biographers have 
been at no pains to disguise. But he served Ireland as few, 
if any, of her sons have served her. If he loathed the Union, 
he was loyal to the Throne, and, above all, to the girl Queen. 
Had he given the word, he might have launched a rebellion to 
which "98 would have been child's play. He lived to drink 
the bitter cup of national ingratitude, for which a nation’s 
mourning made inadequate return, and he died far away from 
the land of his love and of his dreams. The Life of Daniel 
O'Connell still remains to be written. 





THE HISTORY OF MODERN LIBERTY.* 
In taking up the theme which occupied the day-dreams of 
Lord Acton, and inspired the bringing together of his unique 
historical library, Dr. Mackinnon has perhaps subjected himself 
to a somewhat unfair standard of comparison. If any sober 
historian now writes upon modern history as a general subject 
or upon liberty, he is immediately confronted with the tiers 
of tomes that Lord Acton did not write. The minor critic 
significantly draws dark conclusions from the fact that the 





* A History of Modern Liberty. By James Mackinnon, Ph.D, London: 
Longmans and Co, (30s. net.] 
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new (or old) historian has rushed in where the late Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Cambridge feared to 
tread. We must disclaim any such method of criticism. 
Dr. Mackinnon has produced a superlatively good book, 
marred only by an occasional looseness of style that 
detracts from the dignity of an important work. Doubtless 
he would have been glad to use the great Acton library, though 
had he done so we may doubt whether this further field of 
research would have materially modified the results here set 
down. We regret that in one respect Dr. Mackinnon has been 
compelled to follow the bad example of the “Cambridge 
Modern History” in the exclusion of footnotes and the 
relegation of authorities to the ends of chapters. It is a false 
and foolish economy. Most men are by nature careless, and 
the general, instead of the particular, quotation of authorities 
encourages that original carelessness both in the student (who 
is precluded from checking his references) and the author 
(who often begins to think that evidence, after all, does not 
so very much matter). Rightly or wrongly, a shadow of 
suspicion hangs over a book that relegates its evidence to an 
appendix. We hope that Dr. Mackinnon in his subsequent 
volumes will be allowed footnotes. 

The two volumes already issued carry us down to, and 
include, the age of the Reformation in Central and Western 
Europe, with full reference to that great movement as it 
thrilled through England and Scotland. “It may seem 
partial to devote so large a part of this volume to England 
and Scotland. My justification may be found in the fact that 
it was in England and Scotland in the seventeenth century 
that the great battle of constitutional liberty was fought out, 
and that the struggles of the Reformation age in these 
countries formed the preliminary of that great constitutional 
drama.” This part of the work is well done, and is both 
illuminating and fair. Due stress is laid—and it is time it 
was laid—on the extraordinary brutalities of the Marian 
persecution. Dr. Mackinnon’s comment on his careful account 
is instructive in the extreme :— 

“ How, you ask, could men inhabiting a civilised country stoop 
to actions so brutal? Because some canting dotards had posses- 
sion of the conscience of a fanatically disposed sovereign, and 
presumed, in the true spirit of the mediaeval obscurantist, to 
distort Christianity with their hideous sophistries. There was, 
moreover, in Mary, as in her father, a vein of vindictive cruelty, 
which saw, in disobedience to her will, one of the blackest of 
crimes. The Marian persecution was the outcome of the Tudor 
imperiousness as well as of religious fanaticism, and to some 
extent the Protestants, who strenuously appealed to conscience 
against the edicts of queen, Parliament, and the Church, were the 
victims of their opposition to the will of the ruler as well as the 
will of the pope...... They had, happily, refrained from 
damning their cause with wholesale atrocities, which made 
the Romanist creed seem the creed of savages, and they 
were erelong to reap the fruit of their forbearance and their 
heroic suffering in the recoil from this savage cult. The brutal 
persecution of the Protestants defeated itself...... It is 
hardly possible to palliate these enormities by the plea of the 
spirit of the age. Persecution for religious opinions was the 
accepted dogma of the day. But it may be taken as certain that 
such inhuman persecution of Catholics by Protestants would have 
been impossible, and it may be assumed that Catholics in general 
would have been equally incapable of such enormities. In these 
matters it is usually the few fanatics in authority that give the 
lead.” 

The elaborate treatment of the developments of liberty 
under the influence of the Reformation is preceded by a pre- 
liminary volume, in which the origins of modern liberty are 
sought out in the mysterious and still obscure recesses of 
the Middle Ages. The importance of this first volume is 
very great, since it treats of a period that has never been 
adequately dealt with from Dr. Mackinnon’s point of view. 
We do not imagine for one moment that Dr. Mackinnon has 
produced anything in the nature of a final work in his 
investigation of the relationship of the Middle Ages and their 
social and philosophic conceptions to liberty as we now under- 
stand the term. The material for the social history of the 
Middle Ages is not yet available. We still see the Middle 
Ages darkly; we do not fully feel what is stirring in the homes 
and lives of the people. The clamour of the men-at-arms, the 
shouting of the schoolmen, the loud-voiced tyranny of King 
and Lord and Bishop, are all that we hear. We miss the 
music of the religious life of the people, the parochial activities, 
the sound of the innumerable folk-songs that ushered in 
the Reformation. Yet there was in the age preceding the 
Reformation a sense of liberty and true religion, of faith, 
hope, and courage, permeating Central and Western Europe. 
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The gradual opening up of the German manuscript sources jg 
enabling the historian to present a picture of social life in the 
Middle Ages that was perfectly unknown to the historian of 
twenty years ago, and is practically unknown to many 
historical writers to-day. It is in this direction that Dr 
Mackinnon might have acquired help from Lord Acton’s 
library, and still more from the sources indicated and used } 
Dr. Lindsay in his History of the Reformation, now in course 
of publication. Dr. Mackinnon has, however, given us an 
admirable account of political developments and of social 
movements, in so far as they affected those developments in 
the direction of liberty as he defines that term. He traces 
“the transformation of Western Europe under Romano. 
Germanic auspices,” he considers the relationship of feudalism 
and political liberty, and comes to the sound conclusion that, 
“judged by its effects on the generations that lived under it, 
and the irresistible reaction that it aroused, the feudal system 
was, to a large extent, neither historically nor morally bene- 
ficial.” On the other hand, it must be remembered that the 
English Constitution developed from, and was (and is) largely 
coloured by, that system. The House of Lords is a remnant 
of feudalism, and nevertheless takes an important, though 
largely negative, place in the legislative activity of to-day. 
Feudalism in England, however, was very definitely separated 
from its Continental counterpart, and played a very special 
part in the evolution of political liberty in this country that 
is not adequately discussed here. 

The Italian chapters will be read with instruction and 
interest. Dr. Mackinnon regards Savonarola’s career as 
“important as the expression of the Zeit-Geist, the active, 
impatient, inquisitive spirit of an age antagonistic to tradi- 
tional authority.” We may, in fact, “place him among the 
heralds of a new age, though his place is not exactly beside 
Luther and Calvin.” It would perhaps be truer to regard 
Savonarola as the force that cleansed the Renaissance from 
its unmoral, and often enough immoral, attitude towards 
Christian ideals. The slow stirring of revolutionary forces 
in France and Germany is traced with brilliant skill. 
Dr. Mackinnon realises sufficiently that one and the same 
force was stirring the peasantry throughout Western 
Europe, including England, to a blind revolt against existing 
conditions. Whether he gives sufficient weight to the part 
played by mysticism and religion in this revolt may be 
doubted. The closer we are to the intimate life and customs 
of the peasantry, the more we realise that the moving forces 
in peasant life that made for liberty were religious forces, 
forces which rendered it possible for Wycliffe, Hus, and 
Luther in their respective generations to bring the lower orders 
to bear upon the problems of reformation. One is inclined to 
think, indeed, that it was an absence of family religious life 
in France that delayed the Reformation, and therefore the 
Revolution, in that country to so late a date. The conditions 
of family life amongst the lowest orders in France during the 
Middle Ages are less well known than in Germany during the 
same period. But if we can judge of that life as depicted in 
Gerson’s tremendous sermon delivered before the Court of 
Charles VI. on October 7th, 1405, it is perhaps safe to 
believe that the peasantry had not the same deep hold of 
religion as obtained in Germany and England. Gerson’s 
own efforts to teach religion to the poor are also evidence 
of this. It is a pleasing theory to advance, and one which 
seems borne out by facts, that the progress of liberty has 
been in the past measured by the purity and intensity of the 
religious faith of the mass of the people. Dr. Mackinnon’s 
admirable and well-balanced work lends, indeed, great weight 
to this proposition. If the doctrine has ever been true, it is 
true still, and one that should be borne in mind by all who are 
concerned in the education and social amelioration of the 
peoples of Europe, and in the task of leading them towards the 
social service which is perfect freedom. 











NOVELS. 





TEMPTATION.* 
Mr. Baaor’s intimate knowledge of modern Italian life, 
freely admitted by the Italians themselves, places this curious 
romance in a wholly different category from those of 
writers whose local colour is derived from books, from a@ 








* Temptation. By Richard Bagot. London: Methuen and Co. [68.) 
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hurried visit to Rome or Florence, or from their imagina- 
tions. This fact lends impressiveness to a picture in which, 
along with many agreeable features, prominence is assigned 
to a sinister trait,—the persistence, even amongst the educated 
classes, of the poisoning habit. (One of the most striking of 
Mr. Marion Crawford's romances—Pietro Ghisleri, if our 
memory serves us aright—has a similar motive.) W hat is 
more, it is not treated as an isolated aberration. The distin- 
euished doctor who figures in these pages observes: “In 
Rome, even at the present time, if a prominent cardinal dies 
unexpectedly, there are people always ready to shrug their 
shoulders, and whisper the word—poison. It is a tradition— 
but unfortunately there is reason enough for its origin, not 
only in Rome, but in any other of our cities.’ Mr. Bagot, of 
course, is far too much of an artist to give us a crude picture of 
a modern Locusta. The evil genius of the plot is not amongst 
the living but the dead. An ancestress of Count Ugo Vitali 
had poisoned her lover, her presence was believed still to 
haunt the scene of the story, and it is the malign influence 
of her example emanating from a mysterious portrait hung 
on the walls of the Palazzo Vitali that suggests to the 
Contessa a resort to mediaeval methods as the readiest way 
out of her difficulties. The scene of the story is laid in 
Viterbo, at the house of Count Ugo Vitali, a noble of old 
family but limited means who lives on his estate and is 
devoted to farming. Ugo is an excellent specimen of an 
Italian country gentleman, an honest, simple-minded, un- 
suspicious man, who three years previously had made a love- 
match with the daughter of a well-to-do dealer in agricultural 
produce and stock. On her father’s side Cristina Frezzi was 
descended, like the Obrenovitches, from a pig-dealer: her 
maternal grandfather was a Sicilian. Well educated, 
ambitious, beautiful, and childless, Cristina is thoroughly 
bored with her husband, and apathy had already turned 
to resentment on his refusal to spend a legacy on a 
season in Rome, when Ugo invites his cousin and _heir- 
presumptive to pay him a visit at Viterbo. Fabrizio Vitali 


is a typical product of the cosmopolitan society of the | 
| of bringing 


capital, superficially cultivated, with literary tastes, a 
freethinker, self-indulgent, with no profession or serious 
interest in life—in short, precisely the sort of man to 
encourage the discontent of his cousin’s wife. Fabrizio is 
not devoid of honourable instincts, but, spite 
philosophical reading, he is far too weak to withstand the 
sorcery of Cristina’s beauty. They are left much together, for 
Ugo is out all day on his estate; Cristina makes him her con- 
fidant from the very outset, and, beginning with the mutual 
study of Schopenhauer—a strange modern instance of Galeotto 
fu il libro—Fabrizio drifts rapidly to the verge of the rela- 
tions which revolt his better self. The ultimate catastrophe is 
im plicit in the first few pages; but this disregard for the law 
of suspense is largely neutralised by the lines on which the 
story is developed and the skill with which Cristina’s character 
is gradually revealed. She is suspect from the start; but we 
we made to realise her sinister fascination, and to admit, given 
her immediate antecedents, how greatly environment, oppor- 
tunity, and the evil tradition which clings to her home would 
tend to impel her on the downward course. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the interest of the 
story resides exclusively, to use the jargon of modern science, 
in its psycho-pathological aspect, that any undue attempt is 
made to enlist sympathy on behalf of a criminal, or that the 
other principal dramatis personae are either weak or negligible. 
There is a fine study in the Duchessa di San Felice of a high- 
born and high-minded lady, who, but for the irony of circum- 
stance and a lack of the diplomatic faculty, might conceivably 
have averted disaster. The old priest, Don Basilio, again, is 
at once wise and benevolent, and, we may add, the book is 
free from the religious polemics which have figured so largely 
in some of Mr. Bagot’s earlier novels. Finally, though 
Temptation cannot be pronounced a pleasant book, the author 
must be acquitted of any desire to palter with the principles 
of right and wrong. Cristina achieves her immediate end, 
but at the cost of all that makes her life worth living; 
fails to drag her unwilling accomplice over the precipice; and 
his emancipation from her influence lends probability to the 
prospect of his regeneration. 
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Daniel Quayne. By J. S. Fletchor. 
book, though extremely gloomy reading, 


(John Murray. 6s.)—This 
is both powerful and 











well written. The male characters, however, are far better 
drawn than Rosanna, the heroine, who is, to tell the truth, 
rather a stiff and unconvincing figure. The reader cannot in the 
least realise her as a sort of lower-class Messalina, and her self- 
control, which never seems to break down unless she wishes, is 
really unnatural. A woman whose interests are so self-centred 
as Rosanna’s would not have allowed casual strangers to make 
love to her to the detriment of her prospects. Neither would she 
for so long have preserved her decorous attitude towards Campion. 
Rosanna has not the qualities of her defects, and therefore fails 
to be altogether lifelike. On the other hand, Daniel Quayne, the 
hero, is in literature what Frederick Walker’s heroic peasants 
are in art. His character is finely portrayed, and the reader feels 
that he knows him through his very silence and self-restraint. 
The fatal ending of the book is as inevitable as the concluding 
scene of a Greek tragedy. Indeed, Sarah Quayne, Daniel's old 
aunt, sounds the note of warning in the very first chapter. ‘The 
descriptions of farm life at Middlethorpe Grange are picturesquely 
given, and there is much of the charm of country life in the 
book. 

The Angel and the Outcast. By G. Colmore. (Hutchinson and 
6s.)—If Yan, the “outcast” of the title, is an unattractive 
and drink-sodden figure, Lilian, the “angel,” must be pronounced 
to be an uncompromising prig. 
by blood, but Lilian is, and remains, unconscious of this fact, 
having been adopted by gentlefolks in early childhood and 
brought up to believe that she is their real daughter. The book 
does not escape the reproach of being a novel with a purpose, for 
it is impossible that any author should have inflicted upon his 
readers such ghastly descriptions of the doings in a slaughter- 
house had he not a mission of reform in his mind. 
of the story are realised in much greater detail than the men, 
who are, indeed, rather pale and shadow-like. There is a great 
deal of good stuff in the book, but the constant necessity of con- 
trasting scenes of darkness with scenes of light gives an effect of 
patchiness. The reader knows too well that each of the chapters 
which deal with society will be followed by a chapter which deals 
with drink and the slaughter-house, and the knowledge is apt in 
the end to get a little upon his nerves. The concluding cat 
trophe is not very convincing, but it gives Lilian the opportunity 
affairs to a and respectable 
conclusion, while ridding her effectually and for ever of the 
presence of the “outcast.” 
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CURRENT LITERATURE, 


LOCAL AND CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 


Local and Central Government: a Comparative Study of 
England, France, Prussia, and the United States. By Perey 
Ashley. (John Murray. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Ashley’s book 


belongs to a class which deserves a welcome from all students ot 
politics. We know far too little of the ways of our neighbours, 
and are far too distrustful of the comparative method. If France 
or Germany has made an experiment which we are contemplating, 
it is well to investigate its nature and results before we begin 
The recent Blue-book on Foreign Income-tax is the kind of 
method which we would be glad to see largely followed in 


our public life. Mr. Ashley provides us with an accurate 
account of the administration, local and central, of England,- 
a subject which is often little understood even by those 


who take official part in it. Local self-government has gone 
further in this country than elsewhere, but the th: 
unlike that 
regard themselves as carrying out the 
law in France and 
Prussia the same authorities carry out the will of the central 
Government. In England, again, local authorities 
speeifie grant of power ; while on the Continent they exercise theiz 
diseretion subject to the approval of the higher authorities. In 
England, that is, fresh powers can only be got from the Legisla- 
ture; abroad, from the higher bureaucracy. Control, again, in 
England is judicial; abroad, administrative; and while a 
remedy against an authority must in England be sought before 
the ordinary Courts, in France and Prussia the appeal is to 
special administrative tribunals. We commend Mr. Ashley’s intro- 
ductory chapter as a very full and clear statement of the different 
theories of local administration. His sketch of the systems in vogue 
in the four countries he has selected is equally good, and forms, 
to our mind, a most valuable guide to a difficult subject. With 
his suggestion for reform in England by means of the grouping 
of authorities in larger areas we are in full In 
addition to his analysis, he provides short historical summaries, 
and he has an admirable chapter on “ Administrative Law,” in 
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roverns it is prevailing among our neighbours 


English local authoritie 
according to the will of the local inhabitants 
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which he does full justice to certain merits which the Continental 
practice undoubtedly possesses. It is too often forgotten by 
critics of the system that administrative Courts are legal tribunals, 
and that the system of law which is being built up in them is 
animated by the true legal spirit. In conclusion, we would 
specially recommend the chapter on “The Control of Local 
Finance,” a matter of very vital importance to-day. The accounts 
of English municipal boroughs are exempted from any Govern- 
mental audit, and such auditors as are appointed have no power 
to disallow or surcharge. The only remedy for the ratepayers is 
an appeal by writ of certiorari to the High Court. There is much 
to be said for the French system, where local Councils have not 
only their accounts examined at the end of each year, but are 
compelled to prepare a budget in advance, which must be 
approved by the Ministry of the Interior. 








THE HISTORY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND. 

English Local Government from the Revolution to the Municipal 
Corporations Act: the Parish and the County. By Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb. (Longmans and Co, 16s. net.)—This is the type 
of work before which the reviewer is helpless. He can only call 
attention to the magnitude of its range and the industry displayed 
in it; he cannot hope to give any idea of the manner of treat- 
ment. It is the kind of book, commoner in Germany than in 
England, where the writer selects a difficult and arid province of 
inquiry and leaves no detail unrecorded. Mr. and Mrs. Webb aim 
at describing the whole system of local government as it existed 
in England and Wales between the years 1689 and 1835, and in 
this, their first volume, they deal with the parish and the county. 
They have selected the most interesting epoch in local history, for 
during the eighteenth century the national Government, on the 
whole, abstained from intervention in local affairs, leaving them 
to be managed as best they could by the various types of local 
body which had grown up in the land. But this fact complicates 
the history, for it makes the authorities obscure. We do not find the 
annals of the localities in the Parliamentary history of England 
or inthe more important kinds of literature. Local acts, local 
newspapers, and local archives are the sources, and the task of 
investigation becomes almost unthinkable. 
writers, “to gain an explanation of certain features in the govern- 


ment of the City of London, we found ourselves exploring the | 
They were | 


church chests of villages in Northumberland.” 
assisted by a staff of workers, mostly connected with the London 
School of Economics, and we are glad to learn that the manuscript 


notes made in the course of the inquiry have been preserved | 


at the School for the use of future students. But with it 


all, Mr. and Mrs. Webb are modest about their achievement. 


They do not consider that they have come near exhausting all 
the available sources of information. 
is rather the mapping out of the whole field of English local 
government for this period, without assuming to have dealt 
exhaustively with any part of it.” As we have said, it would be 
idle to recapitulate the results which Mr. and Mrs. Webb arrive 
at. Suffice it to say that it is a book of very great interest to 
others than the specialist, since it contains a vivid picture of 
eighteenth-century provincial life. The method seems to us as 
good as possible. The authors are never lost amid the multitude 
of their detail, but disentangle the lines of growth with masterly 
precision. 
classic. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
— 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 


The Education Bill of 1906. By S. Lowry Porter. (Macmillan and 
Bowes,Cambridge. 6d. net.)—Mr. Porter says very truly that both 
supporters and opponents of the Bill—as, indeed, is the case with 
Bills in general—know very little about what actually took place, 
about the original proposals, the amendments, the suggested com- 
promise. Here he gives an analysis of the proceedings of 1906. 
The crisis, of course, was reached in the House of Lords. What 
the Bill was when it reached the House, what amendments were 
made by the majority, and what concessions were offered by the 
Government are here set forth with great clearness. A sketch of 
the education question since 1870 is added. The reader will at 
least be better qualified to form an opinion. Secularists on the 
one side, and religious partisans on the other, may be left alone; 
but a well-informed public opinion among moderate citizens 
ought not to be without influence. 


The Church of England Year Book. (8.P.C.K. 3s.)—The figures 
furnished by this year’s issue are not wholly satisfactory. ‘The 





For example, say the | 


“What we have aimed at | 


It is a work which in its way should become a | 


number of ordinations to the office of Deacon was five hundred 
and eighty-seven, being thirty-seven below that of the previous 
year, and one hundred and sixty below that of the first year given 
in the table, 1893. It can scarcely be doubted that the unrest 
produced by critical activities, and the growing difficulty presented 
by subscription to formularies, have much to do with this result 
The table of Confirmations shows a slight decrease, but there is ds 
reason to suppose that this is significant. The movement for the 
increase of the Episcopate proceeds, though it must be set back 
by the attitude of a very large section of the clergy towards their 
Bishops. What is the profit in multiplying rulers by whom the 
clergy are unwilling to be ruled? The voluntary contributions 
though considerably above seven millions, are lower than they 
were in 1901-2 by nearly half-a-million (£7,768,410 as against 
£8,217,316). Statistics are given for the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, Colonial Churches, and the “ Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America.” This, we see, is the title used 
in the “ Official Statement.” 


Some Problems of Existence. By Norman Pearson. (E. Arnold, 
7s. 6d. net.)\—We cannot undertake to discuss the very grave 
questions which Mr. Pearson deals with in this volume; but we 
commend to the attention of our readers two of the essays, 
“ After Death ”’—one of the most successful efforts, as it seems to 
us, ever made to realise the conception of personal survival—and 
“ Animal Immortality,” treating a subject not so overwhelmingly 
important, but full of a fascinating interest. Another notablo 
essay is “ ‘lhe Sanction of Morality.” Mr. Pearson comes to the 
conclusion that “natural requital is a moral sanction of far 
greater power than any of those furnished by other theories of 
morality.” Two dmopia: suggest themselves. One is that this 
sanction has always been recognised and yet has never been 
effective. No man has ever been converted by being made to sea 
that ill deeds bring their own retribution. The other is,—would 
it not be far more effective if it were speedier? On the whole, 
it reinforces others, but it cannot stand alone. 


Paralipomena Sophoclea. By Lewis Campbell, M.A. (Riving- 
tons. 6s. net.)—Professor Campbell tells us in his preface that 
he desires “ to place on record, for what it is worth, his matured 
opinion on disputed points in the text and interpretation of 
Sophocles.” He has in view chiefly Sir Richard Jebb, to whom 
he pays a handsome tribute. “ By his rare faculty of exposition, 
| by the fineness of his analysis, and an abundant copiousness of 
| illustration, he has placed the meaning of innumerable passages 
in the clearest light.” Taken generally, Sir R. Jebb’s commentary 
| on Sophocles is, as far as we can see, the last word Still, there 
are passages where a different opinion is at least possible. In 
| Oecd. Tyr., 863-64— 
ef poi Euveln péports 
poipa Tay etcemroy ayveiay Adywr, 








> 


is possibly better 


Professor Campbell’s “ bearing about with me’ 
The “ winning” 


| than Jebb’s “ winning” asa rendering of pépoyti. 
rendering requires us to take the active as used for the middle. 
The volume is quite a model of sweet reasonableness. Professor 
Campbell not unfrequently makes retractations, and is always 
modest and temperate in his statements and reasonings. 





The Last Days of Mary Stuart. By Samuel Cowan. (Ereleigh 
Nash. 12s. 6d.)—This volume, with the documents printed in it, 
the letters of Queen Mary, and the diary of her physician 
Burgoyne (covering the last six months of her life), is 
a contribution of importance to the literature of its subject. 
Mr. Cowan holds that the Queen was entirely innocent of 
any complicity in the plots against Elizabeth. This is a thesis 
which it is scarcely worth while to discuss. He does nof 
deny that she made over all her Royal rights to Philip of 
Spain, whom she believed, or professed to believe, to be the most 
desirable Sovereign that the country—including, in Mary’s view, 
England as well as Scotland—could have. Whether Mr. Cowan 
takes the same view of Philip’s character we do not know. To us 
it seems that the attempt to put Great Britain into his hands was 
a capital offence. 


A Summary of the Literatures of Modern Europe. Compiled and 
Arranged by Marian Edwardes. (J. M. Dent and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—This is a bibliographical account of English, French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish books from the beginning of the literatures 
of these nations down to the year 1400. A notice of the writers, 
when it can be given, of the books written, of the characters, &c., 
and of the literary history of each work, editions, commentaries, 
are given. It seems a very careful and painstaking work, and 
should be found useful by students. 


The Story of the “Cheeryble” Grants. By the Rev. W. Hume 
Elliot. (Sherratt and Iughes. 4s. net.) —William and Daniel Grant, 
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patives of Strathspey, came to Lancashire in 1783. Bury and Rams- 
bottom were the scenes of their commercial activity and success, 
and, it should be added, of their philanthropy, for the “ Cheeryble 
Brothers” of “Nicholas Nickleby” are no exaggerated copy of 
the Grants. A curious controversy has arisen on the question, — 
Did Dickens personally know the two men? He declared that 
“he had no communication” with them. But this seems to have 
been something of a suppressio veri, quite excusable when we 
remember how the swarm of parasites who love to fatten on the 
benevolent tried to learn how they might approach these 
charitable persons. It seems clearly established that Dickens 
did meet the brothers at dinner in early days. With characteristic 
readiness, he saw that the manner of the elder brother and the 
talk of the younger would make an effective combination. He 
did so. combine the two, and the result is ove of his greatest 
successes. Mr. Elliot has written a very interesting book. 


Sir Roper Lethbridge, who is an active financial reformer, 
publishes India and Imperial Preference (Longmans and Co., 
2s. 6d. net), supporting the policy indicated by the title. His 
object is, to quote his preface, to “advocate the only reasonable, 
the only patriotic, the only possible ‘Swadeshi,’ which is Imperial 
Preference.” It will be scen, therefore, that he connects his 
scheme with a prominent question in Indian politics. 


Hunting and Shooting in Ceylon. By Harry Storey. (Long- 
mans and Co. 15s. net.)—It seems almost incredible that Ceylon, 
a country not so large as Ireland, should have supported such 
an enormous head of gamo as it did fifty years ago. Even now, 
notwithstanding the possession of firearms by the natives, 
it has few rivals. But a tropical forest is about the best 
sanctuary any animal can have, and in the case of Ceylon, civilisa- 
tion, represented by the magnificent tanks, is itself responsible 
for the abundance of waterfowl. One naturally turns with 
unusual interest to the description of elk-hunting by Mr. Farr. It 
seems to be a very passable substitute for the chase of the red-deer. 
An enthusiast will discern a strong resemblance even in the 
country hunted. In short, it is a fine sport, pursued in wonderful 
surroundings, and happily described for us by one who is able to 
do full justice to it. There are several contributors who treat of 
the habits and hunting of pig and bear, elephant and leopard, 
the various deer, and the game-birds and waterfowl. Elephant 
and leopard furnish perkaps the most exciting moments of the 
Ceylon hunter's life. Some men do not think much danger is 





incurred in following and standing up to an elephant, though 
once in a while the coolest man has some anxious moments; others, 
however, cannot do this, and find a difficulty in approaching an | 
elephant near enough to stand and deliver, or, what it practically | 


amounts to, deliver and stand—the charge. The leopard seems | 
the more dangerous of the two animals; the very size of the 
elephant saves a man at close quarters, whereas the speed and 
spring of the leopard are rarely stopped instantaneously by the 
deadliest aim. This should be a fascinating book for sportsmen. 
It is well illustrated, has an excellent map, and the several 
writers pay cousiderable attention to the physical features of the 
island. 


The Complete Fisherman. By Walter M. Gallichan. (T. 
Werner Laurie. 2s. 6d.)—This is a serviceable volume. Mr. 
Gallichan is not one of the haughty sportsmen who treat bottom- 
fishing, which, after all, must be the sport of nine anglers out of 
ten, with contempt. He frankly owns that he likes it, and he 
writes about if, as well as about the more recherché sport of trout 
and salmon fishing, with the knowledge of experience. Wesee that 
our author recommends paste as a bait for roach, &c., in running 
water. He should have added a counsel of patience, for it is apt 
to wash off with a most irritating rapidity. The writer of this 
notice has never found the gentle fail as a bait in the Thames at 
avy time. In winter, of course, it is not commonly available. In 
“Notes on Chubbing” it might be as well to give a hint as 
to the condition of the water that promises success fcr winter | 
fishing. It must be neither muddy nor clear; a semi-opaque green 
is the best. It is surprising how good a fish for the table the 
chub becomes in winter. In summer he is simply detestable. 


The Kew Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information. (Wyman and 
Sons,and others. 4s.)—'This volume will meet with its customary 
welcome from many readers to whom the byways of horticulture, 
so to speak, are full of interest. Utility is not neglected, for 
information which may be practically applied is given on various 
important matters,—the potato disease, for instance. In hor‘i- 
culture proper we note the usual increase of the naturalised flora. | 
The new garden plants (actually new and recoveries of species | 
that had been lost) number more than three hundred. 








A History of the Inquisition in Spain. By Henry Charles Lea, 
LL.D. Vol. III. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—There can 
be no doubt as to Dr. Lea’s views, but ho does not write as a 
partisan. He does not forget that he is writing of a Spanish 
institution, and sees analogies to some of its worst features in 
what we know of the civil tribunals of the country. Torture, for 
instance, was commonly used by the Inguisitors; but it was not 
peculiar to it. The cruelest delays were practised; but that 
again is a characteristic of Spanish officials in every province of 
life. Still, when we remember in what name these things were done, 
it is impossible not to feel that the Inquisition stands on a lower 
level than the civil Courts of the same time. One characteristic 
it had,—an extreme reluctance to acquit. Acquittal seemed to 
imply self-condemnation. Torquemada is known to have set 
aside acquittals pronounced by his own judges. In one case he 
insisted on conviction, though the accused had been twice 
acquitted, and had suffered torture without being forced inté 
confession. Strangely enough, acquittal, even when it was 
allowed to stand, did not mean exemption from penalty. One 
man was twice acquitted and twice scourged; another, after a 
similar escape, suffered confiscation of his goods. Another thing 
must be borne in mind. It is often said: “ The times were times 
of persecution everywhere. The Inquisition did nothing but 
what cther tribunals were doing ; only it did its work with more 
zeal and regularity.” But the fact is that it went on with these 
horrors when in other nations something of toleration had been 
learnt. Far on into the eighteenth century the extreme penalty 
was exacted. 


The Brasses of England. By Herbert W. Macklin, M.A. 
(Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—In this volume, one of the series 
of “The Antiquary’s Books,” the.chronological as opposed to the 
class division has been adopted, with the advantage of bringing 
its subject into a closer relation with'history. The earliest brass 
is that of Sir John Daubernon at Stoke D’Abernon. This is 
dated 1277. Nineteen other examples belong to the next half- 
century, the latest but one being another Daubernon at the same 
place (1327). These are treated at length. The regular series 
begins with chap. 3. The Plantagenet, Lancastrian, Wars of the 
Roses, and Tudor periods are successively dealt with. A chapter is 
given to “ The Spoliation of the Monasteries,” a subject on which 
our expert on brasses may be allowed to grow angry, and another 
to “The Elizabethan Revival.” The illustrations are plentiful 
and excellent. 


Isaiah According to the Septuagint. Translated and Edited by 
R. R. Ottley, M.A. Vol. IT, ext and Notes. (Cambridge 
University Press. 6s. net.)—The text of the Codex Alexandrinus 
has been used for this edition. Mr. Ottley gives a general view 


' of the textual criticism of the book in his introduction, but 


refers the reader for details to the “Old Testament in Greek” 
published at Cambridge. The text itself occupies one 
hundred and four pages, the more important variations being 
given in footnotes. The notes fill about three times that 
space, and show great care and industry. It is impossible 
to deal with them in detail. One passage, however, we must 
notice. On VII. 14, 4 wap%évos ev yaorpl Efe, the note is—* Many 
deny that the Hebrew word necessarily means a virgin, but in 
practice it seems to be generally, if not always, used of such.” 
We do not think that this fairly represents the case. The word 
is more general in its significance than the reader would gather 
from this note. But what follows is more strange. “The 


| ultimate reference to our Lord’s birth of the Virgin Mary is 


guaranteed by Matt. i. 23.” Does Mr. Ottley then maintain that 


| the application in the First Gospel of a quotation from the Old 


Testament “guarantees” that meaning? Surely these applica- 
tions are sometimes arbitrary. It might be argued that the 
application of “ Rachel weeping for her children” to the massacre 
at Bethlehem “guarantees” that this meaning was in the 
prophet’s mind. 


Expositions of Holy Scripture: Acts i.-wii. 17. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—This is the sixth and concluding volume 
of the second series. The Expositions have taken their place so 
definitely in the first rank of homiletic commentaries that it is 


| needless to commend them to our readers. We venture, however, 
| to doubt the justice of the criticism that deals with the title of 
| “ Acts of the Apostles.” It is obvious, of course, that only three 


of the twelve are mentioned by name. So far the title is mis- 
leading; but to say that “the book is, not the ‘Acts of the 
Apostles,’ but the ‘ Acts of Jesus Christ’ through His servants,” 
seems not quite reasonable. What is to be said of such events as 
the difference between Paul and Barnabas? Peter's action, 
again, in the matter of Sapphira and Paul’s conduct on certain 
occasions are distinctly “ human.” 
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In the “Miniature Reference Library” (G. Routledge and DEATH. 
Sons, 1s. net each) we have six neatly got-up and doubtless OT at Coen ee Ae ee er 
useful volumes. These are What's the Law? by a Barrister- ‘orner, near Guildford, ve a, Maude 
at-Law; Who Did That? by J. C. R. Curtis and Muriel A, | — —=== 


Curle, “A Dictionary of Deeds, Discoveries, Inventions, Facts, 
Dates, Occurrences, and Foundations”; Who Wrote That? a 
dictionary of quotations from foreign authors, the French by 
BE. Latham, the German, Spanish, and Italian by Muriel A. Curle ; 
Shakespearean Quolations, by W. 8S. W. Anson; Technical and 
Scientific Terms, by F. E. Ross; and Who is Who in Fiction, by 
H. Swan.——With these we may mention The Pocket Cathedral 
Guide, by W. J. Roberts (‘T’. Werner Laurie, 2s. 6d. net). 





New Epirions.—Rural England. By Washington Irving. 
Tllustrated by Allan Wright and Vernon Stokes. (G. Routledge 
and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.)—The illustrations consist of six coloured 
plates and ten drawings in the text. These are successful efforts 
to reproduce the Cruikshank manner, the second being, we think, 
preferable to the first. The volume is one of the “ Photogravure 
and Colour Series.” We have received the first two volumes of 
another “ Popular Edition of the Works of Charles Dickens” 
(Chapman and Hall, 1s. and 2s. net per vol.) The two are A Tale 
of Two Cities and Barnaby Rudge. The edition is to be completed 
in twenty-two volumes. It is well printed, and distinctly cheap 
at the money, the paper being as good as one could expect, though 
the type does show through a little where six hundred and thirty- 
two pages have to be compressed into the appoited space. The 
shorter book with its three hundred and seventy-five pages is 
more agreeable to the eye.——A History of Suffolk. By the Rev. 
J.J. Raven, D.D. (Elliot Stock. 3s. Gd. net.) 
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Fogazzaro (A.), The Man of the World, cr 8vo -.(Hodk Jer & Stoughton) 
George (W. L.), Engines of Social Progress, MMOD ccaaiuncdietnst (B lack) net 50 
Glover (D.), The Book of the Simple Faith, cr 8vo ... .-.(Sisley) net 2/6 
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Gorse (F.), A School Algebra Course, er 8vo ..(Camb. Univ. Press) 3/0 
Grier (G.), Our Sister Beatrice, cr 8V0..........ccc.ccccceeeeceeee (Longmans) net 3/6 
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Ideal conditions. Lowest rates. 


A M P T O N 


Will be pleased to send their Estimator, 
and submit, Free of Charge, a Competitive 
Estimate for either Removals or Warehousing. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ., LONDON, S.W 


H S 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANGE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Invested Funds exceed «+ «  £15,500,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
he Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive fovr-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permittel yeversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 








per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December Jist, 1903, 
FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 


and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
POLICIES are granted on favourable terms, 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of auy other 
Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 








—_— 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


OF 


ASSURANCE. 


Low Premiums. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Witutam Srreet, E.C, WEST END: 17 Pact Matt, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDRew Squarg, EDINBURGH, 


Low Expenses. 





ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capita! (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,000,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





DIVISION OF PROFITS, 20th November, 1907. 
All with Profit Assurances, previously effected, 
and then in force, will participate. 


For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Established 1536. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leaflet on 

Net Cost of End ent A 


48 GRACECHUBCH STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


LEA & 
PERRINS' 
SAUCE. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 











By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 








OS 


Scale of Charges tor Advertisements. 


oe 
OUTSIDE Paoer (when available), FOURTEEN GUINBAS. 


PED on00cdesaeseeeseoes osc £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) @&i 4 
Halt- -Page “ SOUT) ....0005 6 6 0} Half Narrow Column 23 
Quarter-Page (Haif-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column...... 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 83. 
COMPANIES. 

Outside Page ......... £16 16 0| Inside Page ...........0+.5+ Lu 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s; and la @ 
line for every additional iine (containing on an average twelve wordss 
Narrow coiumn, one-third width of page, 8& an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, lds. an inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 154 au ine. 

Display ed Adverlisements according Lo space. 

Terms: net 


cose 


ii 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
ITERARY MEN and others DESIRING RETIRE. 


MENT in quiet and comfortable quarters in picturesque conutry 
town, bracing air and pretty country, 14 hours from London, apply Crown 
Hotel, Brackley, Northants. 


ANTONIO, TIVOLI (one hour from Rome by 

e train).—HOUSE, fully furnished, standing in own olive grounds and 

garden, TO LET from April Ist, long or short period. Terms include good 

servants and garden produce.—Apply, Mrs. HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow- 
on-the-Hill. 


ICTORIA ST., S.W.—Excellent FLAT TO LET from 
Lady Day. Four lerre, light rooms; electric light; gas cooking-stove ; 


bath, with gas geyser; reut £8 per annum.—Apply, HOUSEKEEPER, 9 
Victoria Street, 8.W. (Abbey end). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


oo Ua O F »ORS @O E. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for ee 
appointment of ASSISTAN'T-MISTRESSES in the under-mentioned L.C 
Secondary Schools, who will be required to teach the subjects specitied 
below :— 








ScwHooL, 


ELTHAL .... ove ose eee 


Sussects. 
( 1 Mathematics and General. 
« *l Geography and Lower Form Work 
and Needlework, 
1 Assistant—Mathematics. 
1 Assistant—Science and Mathe- 
matics, 
1 Assistant—Gymunuastics, 
1 Assistant—French, with Latin or 
Lknglish as a subsidiary subject. 
1 Assijstant—English and History. 
1 Assistant— Mathematics and Physi- 
cal Science. 
1 Assistant—General and Drawing. 
(One of these Assistants should have 
Musical ability.) 
1 Assistant—Science, Botany, with 
Chemistry, Physics, and Mathe- 
matics as subsidiary subjects, 
Assistant— —Gymnastics. 
Assistant—Science and Geography. 
Assistant — Elementary Mathe- 
matics and Junior Form. 
Assistant — History and Junior 


i 

| 

| 
fa 
ees 
| 

( 

J 

| 


FULHAM .. vee vee ee 


HACKNEY (GIRLS’) ... woe 


KENTISH TOWN... ooo ove 


— 


_ 


KINGSLAND _ vee 


(One of these Mistresses will be 
required to teach Needlework.) 


MANOR MOUNT, FOREST HILL... *! Assistant— Mathematics. 
* | Assistant—History. 
1 Assistant—French and English. 
PECKHAMS ... *1 Assistaut—Geography and General 
Subjects, Junior Form Work. 
1 Assistant—Drawing. 
STOCKWELL 1 Assistaut —French. 


1 General Subjects and Elementary 
Mathematics, Drawing. 

1 Lower Form Mistress and Needle- 
work. 

(Ove of these Mistresses should be 
able to teach German.) 

1 Gymnastic Mistress (full-time). 


SYDENHAM ove ooo 


SOUTHWARE 1 Junior Form Mistress. 
\s 2 Junior Form Mistresses, 
t Mist 
WANDSWORTH . 4 Assistant Mistresses, 


“1 Assistant Mistress. 


* Should the numbers in the Schools be less than is anticipated, the 
Mistresses appointed to these posts may not be at once permanently 
allocated to the Schools against which they are placed, but may be 
required to work for a time in any of the Council's other Secondary 
Schools or Pupil Teacher Centres 

The ay commencing salary, ¢ except in the case of Gvmnastic Mis- 
tresses, will be £120 a year, rising by anuval increments of £10, subject to 
satistactory service, to £220 a year, and to £250 im special cases. A com- 
mencing salary higher than that stated above may be allowed to Mistress+s 
with satisfactory experience in a School or Schoo!s approved by the Council 
tor the purpose. The appeienneste will in a!! cases be on probation for one 
year. The salary of Givmnastic Mistresses will be fixed at £15) per annum. 

Applications should be made ou the official form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embaukwent, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 10 a.m. on 10th April, 1907, accompanied by copies 
of three testimonials of recent date, 

Candidates upplymmg through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Full particulars of Apeeistene nts in the Counci 
the London County Connect Garetie, which ean be 
Publishers, Messrs. P. s King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, 
minster, S.W., price, including postage, 14d. an issue, 
prepaid subscription of 6s 


I's service are published in 
obtained from the Council's 
West- 
or for the year a 


G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
9th March, 1907. 
PARTNER or SUCCESSOR WANTED in 
HIGH-CLASS BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Splendid Premises 


wil Grounds. Accommodation for ®' Boarders. Suit any Gentleman wishing 
to remove to Seaside, Half-share, £3,000.—Messrs. NEEDES, Clock House, 


YEASIDE 


Arundel Street, Strand, 
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' Oita WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
REDRUTH PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE. 


REQUIRED, for about four months from the beginning of April, a SECOND 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS for the ordinary Form Subjects. Sulary at the rate 
of £100 per annum.—Form of Application may be obtained from the under- 
sirued, and all applications must be sent to the Head-Master, Mr. 
SHOPLAND, on or before 23rd March, 1907. 

F. R. PASCOE, Secretary. 


* Education Office, Truro. 


Cas PARTNER WANTED in successful 


“Coaching " Establishment near inland watering-place. New buildings, 
rent a house.—For 


1 Wellington Street, 





£8,000. Must bring own connection, an 


costing over 
Box 171, The Spectator, 


all particulars address 
Straud, London, W.C. 


DVERTISER wishes to meet with Young Enthusiastic 
Man taking up Schoolmastering as a Profession as PARTNER in the 
STARTING of a SCHOOL for Young Boys worked on somewhat unconventional 
lines. Capital required about £500. Should be a sound Churchman, a Puablic- 
School Man (Prefect preferred). and have excellent health Every inquiry 
courted.— Write F 945, c/o Shelley's, 38 Gracechureh Street, London, E.C 


S ASSISTANT EDITOR, LITERARY ASSISTANT, 
LIBRARIAN,.—Young Oxford Graduate (Classical Honours), con- 
tributor to high-class reviews (history, politics, economics), some experience 
editing and seeing work through ‘eu testimonials from eminent authors, 
desires employment.—Address, ** A. ” 58 Colfe Road, Forest Hill. 


ENTLEWOMAN (with six years’ testimonial) SEEKS 
POSITION of LADY HOUSEKEEPER to a Gentleman who would 
9 2 thoroughly experienced, reliable, and domesticated Lady; good 
or companion to a Lady. Personal reference in Kensington.— 

Miss ‘Mf. MANFIELD. Husth waite, Easingwold. Yorks. 
} GUEST 


TACANCY for FARM PUPIL or PAYING 
on Farm in the HIGH VELDT, ORANGE RIVER COLONY 
pee < district. Comfortable house. Personal interview with one of the 
Own n be arranged any time before end of April.—Apply GEORGE W. 
Cc OLE] HAMILT ON, Hertingfordbury, Hertford. 


JNGINEERING. 

A limited number of PREMIUM PUPILS are received at the LOUGH- 
BOROUGH WORKS of the BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, as an introduction to professional employment with 
associated companies at home and abroad. 

Pampblets describing two courses—(a) ELECTRICAL and MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING; (6) TRACTION ENGINEERING (STEAM, PETROL, 
and ELECTRIC)—will be sent on appl cation to Colonel HILTON, Super- 
intendent of Pupils, Falcon Works, Loughborough, 

DIRECTORS.—Lord Vaux of Harrowden, G. A. Cornwallis West, C. S. B. 
Hilton. Ww. L. Madgen. 


T\O0 PARENTS and ( 














GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
uired. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
CRETARY, Kyunoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOiL.—School for the 


Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), aud Miss PO'T'TER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situatiou 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croqnet Lawus, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 

Norfolk 


SS conrt—DEA GIRLS’ SCHOOL (Recognised), _ 
Coast.—DBAYTON HOUSE, SHERINGHAM (eight minutes from sea). 
Games, cycling. Great 
if parents abroad.— 

















High, bracing. Languages and Music specialities. 
eare of delieute or backward girls. Eutire charge 
PRINCIPAL. 

T. ELPHIN’'S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 

(for Daughters of Clergy aul Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

Special Bursaries for the Danghters of Clergy ouly. 

T NING DEPARTMENT tor STUDENT-TEACHERS. 

on ly to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Cauon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 

ectory, Warrington. 


r\WHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. e Statf of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses. —HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss I.. C. DODD, late ou the Staif of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head- Mistress of the Preston High School. 


ANON WILSON WISHES 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 


of England. Aunual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Jomt Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teunis.—Principais, 


Miss BOYCU'T and Miss TARVER, aS 
ga eer eeee, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 











_Easter Holidays from March ‘ 27th to April 22nd. 
HESHIRE—WINCHAM HALL, 


GRALAM.—Excellent School for the Daugiters of Gentlemen. Inelu- 
sive Fees, £50 to £70, Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing Fields; Riding; 
Perfect Sanitation; highly qualified Staff; Great Successes.—Lilustrated 
Prospectus from Miss PAKKES, Principal. 


()VERDALE | SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Priucipais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., auc Miss AUEL. 
bKACH.—Thoronugt: education in bracing moorland wir. Hi:rhest references, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ron WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L. 
‘For Prospectus, apply to the BECRETARY, oi. ‘L.A. Se heme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.b. 
£: QO PER ~ ANNUM. L—VAC 


these terms in first-class 


“LOSTOCK 


JANCIES will be filled on 
SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S 
DYucurers. South Coast. Write, Box 480), Willing’s, 125 Strand, W.C. 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR. 
BITON HILL.—Priucipals: Miss SUTTILL aud Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGAN FEBRUARY 23th. 


to RECOMMEND a} 


MONICA’S, 


» li 
S KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly ‘ladworth), S.E.R. 


:HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Statf of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, Euglish, Gymnastics, &e, Visiting Professors. 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 


Prospectus on application. 


(JHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, 








CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 


Principal: Miss CATHRRINE I, DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms. 
App »ly to the PRINCT PAL. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL ‘TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N, Principals — a, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liver ool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—'To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All brauches and systema 
taught. including Outdoor Games. Swimming, Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Mevials, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools aud Colleges 
~ plied with qualitied teachers. 

{EALTH STUDEN'TS.-— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as 2 profession are received as Health Studeuts for a special course of 
instruction in Hygieue, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing,. Swim. 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Bey, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D. —Further Particulars-from the SECRETAR Y. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Studeuts 
are trained iu this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, aud includes Edneational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massave, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hyziene, Dancing, Fencing, Hoe key, Lac rosse, Crick . ‘Te nis, Ke, 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES. 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymuastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Avatomy, Hyyiene, &c. Others recvived for curvature 
and wv weaknesses re quiring curative treatment, Seud for t Prospec tus. 














KF YROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recocuised by the Board 
Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Moute- 
Arthur G. Symonds. —For Prospectuses and informa- 
LAWRENCE. 


of Education. 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. 











| Muiuisters’ 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HEL IER’ s,. JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Teunia, 

Soa. Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantaves for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Veacher for Piysical Training; Special Terms for 


Daughters,—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, . ° 

COLLEGE for TRAINING 
NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 


THYHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Hend-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold), Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambr'dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcway Colleges, and others. 


JRINCESS CHRISTIAN 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S 
Practical Training; babies in residence ; 
suitable students in special cases. 


Q UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER- NDS, 
K LANCASHIRE 

School for Daughters of Gentlemen. ‘Thorough Education; beautiful 
scenery; summer and winter health resort. Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 
BROTHE RS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B, 





ADY BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends a HOME for 
PAYING GUESTS and CHILDREN. Pupils for poultry farming aud 
domestic economy taken. Healthy; gravel soil; pretty country. Educational 
aivantages. Languages ; Advanced Music — Ap’ ply Lady BEAUMONT, Swan- 
nington House, Leicester; or Miss ALL SUPP Hill Farm Bung: alow, Botley. 


1KOW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
C Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. 


Thoroughly 
Special attention to development of character.— Principal, 


good education. 


| Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. Loudon, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 


—Ad lress, Whine © oft, Crowborough. 


rt\HORNELOE SCHOOL, “BRIDPORT. —Seuside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Geutlemen. Bracing air; beautiful country, 

high above sea level. Games, gymiuastics, sea bathing, &e. Health carelulty 
studied, Iudividual training. Excellent Languages & Music. Head-Mistresses— 
Miss BUSSELL & Miss EBBUTT, M.A.(Dublin), Newnham College, C ambridge. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situatiou, 
slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 


and first-class Certificates.-—Ilustrate? Prospectuses on application, 


SCHOO L, WATFORD, HERTS 
i. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Healthy situation on gravel soil, 


‘luatebam 
southern 


F.R.W.S., and ti 
C° RRAN 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. 
Thorvuuvh education of the best type. 
Gymnasinm, tennis-courts, . field for guimes. 


OARKRDING HOUSES. 


Girls’ Public Day School Trust for Students and Pupils of 
Head- Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 











Licensed by the 
the CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL. 


Mrs. JAMES, “* Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common, 

Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, * S. James,” 6 Elins Road, Clapham Common. 

Mrs. LABORDE, ** Westbury,” West Side, Clapham Common, 

Mrs. POUNTNEY, 12 Poynders Road, Clapham Park. 

Ail particulars cau be Obtaiuel from Uie Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECLEETARY of the Sehvvl. 
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ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

TT LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDRE WS,.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 

The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements cau be le for the 
cate of such children during the holidays. ‘The School aud the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situa’ near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life aud physical 
ing.—Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
StKatharinesLodge,StAndrews, 
T. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Under the Inspection of the Scotch Educa- 

tion Department, and the Oxford aud Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress : 
Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 
individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &c.— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
: Misses PYE, Principals. —BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten avd Trainimg Department for Studeuts, Climate very healthy 
and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buillings. Education on 
Modern liues; preparation for Public Examinatious if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses, Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate, 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
allan COURT, HAMPSTEAD. 


Mr. STALLARD is REMOVING his boarders ‘in May next to 
HEDDON COUBT, COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 





The new School House stands in its own grounds of 35 acres. 
EMBROKE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
An EXAMINATION will begin in the College Hall at 9.30 a.m. on 

TUESDAY, May 14th, 1907, to fill up Four Open Classical Scholarships :— 
(a) One of £100 a year. (b) One of L80a year, (c) One of £75 a year. (d) One 
of £60 a year. 

For (a) Candidates must be under 19 on the day of election; the rest are 


witLout limit of age. 
A M O WN 


L E 4 . 
G The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, &c., will be held on JULY 
10th and llth. One Clerical and Three Open Scholarships will be offered ; 
also Four Clerical Exhibitions and several Warden's Nominations.—For 
particulars opply to the Warden, Rev. A. RB. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, 


Glenalmoud, Perth,N.B. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Mevlical Life. 
Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School Mouse, 


ELS TED oOo 2 © CC. kb. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 18. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felstei, Essex. 


























UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTUWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Nuval aud Military Oilicers aud Clergymeu.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


QuUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. 
A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD oh MARCH 25th. 
Application to be made to the HEAD-MASTER. 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 


EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £290 in value, will be offered for 
competition on July 4th aud Sth. Exhibitious for the Army Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Kadley College, 
Abingion. RADLEY COLLEGE ARMY CLASS. LEutrauces to Woolwich, 
1905-6, Ist, 4th, Sth, 9th. 











i 





JICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 
Public School, with classical and inodern sides. Several Scholarships of 

2100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIKECT recently, Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on maguificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 


HE RBORN EB SCHOOL— 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
uhder 15 (on Ist June). will be held on June Sth, 6th, 7th.—Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


Sherborne, Dorset. 


VALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. ew and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 aud 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


HPeou COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 











PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
4, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next,— 
Apply. ‘the BURSAR. 








T. BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND.— 
An EXAMINATION for about EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
(reducing fees in some cases to £9 per anuum for Board and Tuition) and 
TEN PLACES ON THE FOUNDATION (reduciug same fees to £33 or £37 
er annum) will be held at St. Bees, London, and a few other Centre on 
arch 2th and 27th.—Apply Rev. H. A. P. SAWYER, M.A., Head-Masrer. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. TERM BEGAN MONDAY, Jauwary léth, 1907. 
Hea:l-Master, C. W. A I'KINSON, M.A. Cautab. 


NoOktH COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 
BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen's Sons, preparatory for 
Public Schools and Koyal Navy. No cramming. Health the first object.— 
For Terms, Prospectus, and Keferences, apply to HMead-Master, MACIVOR 
BASSETT (B.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwidden, Lelant, K.8.0. 


ITAMMERING.—SCHOOL for the TREATMENT and 
EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 








SREECH, Conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly self-cured | 


stawmerer of 30 years’ experience. 
on application,—Address, Acomb House, Bedford, 


Roexrat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
Patnoy—lI.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipest—The EARL SPENCER, K.G, 
For Land-owners, Land-agents. Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Coloniste,&o. 
Farming and Colouiai Brauch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 2ist. 


LTHAM COLLEGE, 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 


EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, March 25th—27th. 
Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 


‘AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youtha 


. Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


V ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
The NEXT ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TLON will be held on 19th and 20th March. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY, 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MLA. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


TNONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on 25th, 26th, 27th June, 1907. 


For particulars apply to 
The HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


XETER SCHOOL.—The ANNUAL HOUSE 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION is fixed for MARCH 26th and 27th. 

‘There is a very large endowment of leaving Exhibitions to the Universities, 
&c.— Conditions from the HEAD-MASTER. 





KENT 























LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 6th and 7th, 
1907, for TEN CPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, seven (Junior Platt) of £30, and three 
(House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 
May Ist.—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., 
Head- Master. 
LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1907. Ten or more open to competition, 
value from £25 to £100 a year. Also a Scholarship for Army candidates,— 
Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 


College, Clifton, Bristol. 

IGGLESWICK SCHOO L— 

SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60—£20) will be offered on June 27th. 
Examination at Giggleswick, in London, or, on certain conditions, at Pre- 
paratory Schools.—Apply, Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., Giggles 
wick School, Settle, Yorks, 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-210) on JULY 
Srd to 5th. Open to boys joining May 3rd, as to others, Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 5 to 15, New Science Buildiags. Five 
Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


EXHILL.—JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Two Lalies (one experienced in teaching 
Boys, the other Hospital trained) RECEIVE a few young BOYS, Moderu 
house; beautiful situation; home comfurts.—‘* N. C.,” care of J. & J. Paton, 


143 Cannon Street, London. 
OWDEN HOUSE, HARROW. 
300 ft. above sea. Bracing. PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
40 Boarders. TWO VACANCIES at Easter (full all last year). 
Several Seholarships gained 1906. 
$0 acres grounds. Swimming-bath, &c. 


N ALVERN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of 

MEMBERS of the SOCIETY of FRIENDS. OTHER BOYS also 
desired, and fully arranged for. Unusual care; exceptionally healthy 
surroundings.—Apply, HERBERT WM, JONES, M.A., The Downs School, 
Colwall, Malvern. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

wurd or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferre|. Beautiful country, large grounds, 

cricket & hockey. Parochial DebatingSociety. French & German, Umiversity 

Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life ; efficient supervision. 
Also Vacancy now for Agricultural Pupils under practical Farmer. 























FOREIGN. 
T pIEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA, Ph.D., 


Leipzig, British Choplain, formerly Master at Uppingham aod Lectarer 
Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Holiday pupils received,— 


at Wren's. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


HALET CAUDE CUTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversatioual French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with Evgland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. _ 
if IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
German, English, and French 


FRENCH GIRLS. Preparation for French and English Examiuations. 
for Languages and Music. 


Resideut Governesses, Excellent opportunity 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlile. WALKER (Registere |), Quai Bérieny, 





Honse well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
$e 


ARIS. — Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
x VACANCIES in ther HOME SCHOOL, now removed 
to much larger premises. Fine situation, Excellent Education, First-rate 
Professors for Music, Lancuaves, Painting, Art. Tenvis, riding, gymaasium 
Large garden. Practical Cookery aud Dressmeking.—Apply Beauhea, 46 Bae 








have a few 





lu Docteur Wlanche, Paris. Miss Methereli will be at 40 Talbot Road, High- 
gate, N., April 9th, and can arrange to mect parents. 

PARIS.—Mademoiselle L. GUILLIER. PENSION DE 

FAMILLE, 21 Rue Valette, Panthéon Pres de la Sorbonne, du 


Collge de France, de I'Ecole de Medecine, &c. Chambres depuis 5fr. 50c. 


Publie-school boys received. Prospectus | par jour. Grandes facilites pour étudier la langue frangaiso, English and 


Awcrican references, 
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NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 


HOLIDAY COURSES will be held during JULY, AUGUST, and 
SEPTEMBER. 
Specially adapted to mect the necds of ENGLISH-SPEAKING STUDENTS. 





Por Particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
| RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 


education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acqnisition of 
Modern Languages, No more comfortable home, no more thorouch tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C. Eb. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School. rues 





Ameen VER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS,2 DermMotpstr., 
a 





RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 

le home. Quiet central position. Pamily life. Excellent table. Large airy 

rooms. Splendid opportunity toacquire pure German, Daily lessons. Euglish, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs, given and desired. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
7D U CA TIO UR. 


‘4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Eaglaud or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 80 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Backville Street, London, W, 





. betes in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J, PATON, having av intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writiug 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Arents, 115 
London, E.C. ‘Yelephone: 5053 Central. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
e (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses Kiecslation. Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Sclools Association.)—Address ; 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar: Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
Hours for Interviews: 10.30 a.m, to 1 p.m.,2 to 6 p.m. ; Saturdays until 5 p.m. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

Gra: uates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad,—A Siatement of Requirements should be seut to the 
Manager, R, J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, Wi". 


10 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with fail 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &ec., ASSOCIA'TION, 
jid., 22 Craven Street, Trafalcar Square, W.C. Telegraphie Address, 
“Tyiform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 





Cannon Strect, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS AND 
ENGRAVERS, 5a PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
25ru ANNUAL EXHIBITION NOW OPEN DAILY, 10 to 6. 
Adwission Is. 
W. P. D, STEBRBING, Secretary 


4 tases LITTLE GALLERY, 36 Albemarle St., Piccadilly. 


Exhibition of Pictures by M. L. BREAKELL. 
SPRINGTIME BY COUNTRYSIDE AND SHORZ# (Anglesey, Devon, &c.). 
March 15th to Ysth. 11 to 6, $ a 
USKIN BXHIBITION,. 
/ 250 Water-Colours, Drawings, and MSS. by the late JOHN RUSKIN, 
many never before exhibited, are now on Exhibition at : 
THE FINE AKT SOCIETY’S, 143 New Bond Street. _ 
1 TALY.—NO NIGHT TRAVELLING. 
ROMF, FLORENCE, and VENICE, 
SPECIAL ITALIAN LAKES TOUR, 


H. 5S, LUNN, M.D., 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





rs\O AMATEUR MUSICIANS.—Experienced Lady Accom- 

panist has mornings and evenings free. Good Sight-reader and Duottist. 

Also takes down Melodies and arranges Accompaniments. Terms moderate. 
ex 170, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


AA RS. ROSS’ TY PEWRITING OFFICE, 
. 8 Old Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12258 Central. 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken. 
Trausiations from and into Foreign Languages. Euglish and Foreign Suort- 
hand. 


Young lulies trained for Secretarial Posts, 
YYPBWRITING WANT E D. 
literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 15 Lioyd Square, London, W.C, 


B OURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
Yor Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &e, 

RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, we ; : 
EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD aud RESIDENCE for LADIES, and especially for GIRLS too 
Braciug climate, 
From 41 15s. 








young to go alone to an ordinary hotel or boarding-house, 
Nea aud awnoorland. Walks, picuies, teanis, bathing, music, &e. 
weekly,—Prospectus from Pit IPRIE rR. 


PPILEPSY.—To MEDICAL ADVISERS—A few 





Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentiemen sufferiug from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medicaland Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis. Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWUOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, u 











SALE OF RARE BOOKS. 


The Library formed by the late Wm. Roots, Esq., M.D., F.S.A., of Kingston. 
on-Thames, sold by order of W. H, Roots, Esq., on changing Tesidence, 
ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY 
March 20th, at 1 o'clock, the above LIBRARY, comprising a unique aud 
interesting Set of Ten Volumes relating to Napoleon and Wellington, extra. 
ilustrated by the insertion of several hundred Coloured Plates of Milita: 
Costume, &c.; extra-illustrated copies of Churchill's Life of Nelson ae, 
Cattermole’s Great Civil War, and Clarendon’s Rebellion. 7 yols.; the Straw. 
berry Hill Copy of Aubrey’s History of Surrey, with additional En Vings 
inserted. 5 vols,; a fine extra-illustrated copy of Brayley's History o! Surrey, 
extended to 11 vols, 4to., with numerous Original Water-Colouar rawings by 
J. and EB. Hassell and others, as well asa profusion of Old Coloured Engravings 
Topographical Priuts,and Portraits; Books with Coloured Plates by Rowland. 
son and Leech ; Sporting Books, &e. 
Catalogues on application. 











Rare and Valuable Books, Manuscripts, and Bookbindings., 
=. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY 
March 2th, and following day, RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, including 
De Bry’s Voyages, 1590-1617; Hakluyt’s Voyages, 3 vols. in 2, 1598-1600; a fins 
copy of Purchas’s Pilgrimes, 5 vols., 1625-6, and other Rare Americana :’ Books 
bearing the autographs of Ben Jouson, Hobbes, Locke, and Pope ; Milton’s 
Paradise Regained, First Edition, entirely uncut, 1671; Manuscripts on 
Vellum, including a beautifully ituminated Fifteenth Century Hore ; a printed 
Hor on Vellum, with the woodcuts illuminated, 1520 ; interesting Specimens 
of Bookbindings, both English and Foreign; a Sketch-Book containing 
Original Deawings by W. M. Thackeray, and the Original Drawing by H. K 
Browne for the Trial Sceng in * Pickwick” ; First Edition of Ruskin’s Poems 
1850; The Germ, Original Edition, 1850; a Large-Paper copy of the Military 


| Costume of Europe, 2 vols., old morocco, Goditard and Booth, 1812-21, and 
| other Rooks of Costume, the Property of 1 Lady ; Ackermann’s Oxford and 





ADAM S’S 





Cambridge Universities and the Public Schools. 5 vols.; a fine cop 
; opy of 


Chamberlaine’s Imitation: of Holbein, old red moroceo; a splendid set of 
Gould’s Works, ineluding the Birds of Asia, 7 vols., Great Britain, 5 voly, 
Humming Birds, 6 vols., Birds of New Guinea, 5 vols., &, 28 vols, full 
morocco extra, and other Ornithological Works ; Editions de Luxeof Dickeng 
Balzac, Matthew Arnold, and others; also Standard Historical Works 9 
Bucks m General Literature, the Property of G. W. Smalley, Esq. 

Catalogues on application. 








ATOTICE to PUBLISHERS and OTHERS. 


BETWEEN ROSALIND BIRNIE PHILIP, Plaintiff, 
and 'T. N. FOULIS, Defendant, 

By an ORDER of the Honourable Mr. Justice Joyee. made ia this Action 
on the 9th day of March, 1907. IT WAS ORDERED that the Defendant be 
PERPETUALLY RESTRAINED from publishing or sellmg any copies of a 
book entitled ‘ Whistler,” by Haldane Macfall, containing illustrations 
having in their margins decorations alleged to be in imitation of ‘‘ Whistler 
Liutterilies.” 

Dated this 11th day of March, 1907. 

WATKIN-WILLIAMS and STEEL, 
1 King Wilham Sireet, E.C., 

- Relicitors for the said Plaintiff. 
y. — ONLY FINEST CHOICES QUALITY 

SUPPLIED. Pnckages from 2s, upwards, carriage paid. Clergymen 
vl Householders in Town or Country should write immediately, Mauager, 
MITRE FISH CO., GRIMSBY DOCKS, for full free particulars. Inquiries 
solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed, Order from an Old-Established Firm with 
hest modern Facilities in the Trade for sending ready Dressed for Cooking. 

{ISH.—6 lb. Splendia Quality Fresh Fish, 2s.; 9 Ib. 

i 2s. €d.; 11 Ib.. 38.; 14)b., 3s. 9d.; 21 1b., 5s. Carriage paid; cleaned 
for Cooking. Family trade our specialty. Prime quality Cured Fish.—List 
and particulars post-free. NORTH SEA FISUERIES COMPANY, Grimsby. 
Quote paper. 
JVATTENED CHICKENS Gurrey style 

by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices :—4lb,, 38. 7d.; 4}1b., 3s. 10d.; 
Sib, 48. 1ld.; 54 Ib., 4s. 5d. ; and 61b., 4s, 10d. 

Cash with order to MANAGER, Watertord Poultry and Supply Company, 
Ltd., Waterford. 

YEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

. or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCLE'TY, Linnited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Wstablished 1835. Cavital (Paid up) £500,000, 


SCHOOL COLOURS & WHAT TO WEAR 


Before ordering for Cricket Term, Principals should apply for our New 
Illustrated Booklet, the most reliable and useful guide extant. 
Gratis and post-free. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W, 
SCHOOL COLOURS SPECIALISTS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS....... £63,000,000. 


In the High Court of Justice, Chancery Division 





























BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 


COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Cockroach Paste. 

Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed 
by LK. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse 
in 1895, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.B.S., and Canon Kiutoa 


Jacques, B.D, 
Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free). 

HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheofficld. 
THE OLDEST AND BEST. 

* Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 


we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
use to all housewives.”—The Queen. 


FURNITURE 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, 
POLISH. 


Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, #nd all 
Varnished and Enamelled goods, 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
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- MAPLE & CO 


ORIGINAL 
REFINED 
ECONOMIC 
FURNISHING 
from the 
LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE WORLD 


Delivery on day of purchase, if desired, 


PRICES QUITE DIFFERENT FROM 
THOSE QUOTED ELSEWHERE - - 


MAPLE & CO LONDON PARIS 


“ABSOLUTELY PURE.” 





1DRIS SODA WATER. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M. THE KING. 


To be obtained of all Chemists and Wine Merchants, 
and at all Clubs, Hotels, and Restaurants. 





A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tvbaceo of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS. 


MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; 
MEDIUM, 1s. 6d. per }-lb. Tin; 


Sd. per oz. 
4id. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 








A DISTINCT ADVANCE 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


FREE OF CONDITIONS. 
WORLD-WIDE. 


ANNUAL CASH BONUSES. 
ANNUAL OPTIONS. 


“This is real assurance.”—TRUTH, see 16-1-07. 


Apply for particulars, Heap Orrice, UnitEp Kixocpom, 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE Co. OF NEW YORK, 
16, 17, 18 Cornhill, LONDON, E.C. 
J. H. HARRISON-HOGGE. General Manacer. 


A Pamphiet on infant Feeding (48 pages) free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No. 3 

From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 

A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Iufants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs. These Foods safecuard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 

‘Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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i? variety is the virtue of a publisher's list, Messrs. 
CHAPMAN and HALL may ture to claim your atten- 
tion for the following striking List of New Publications. 





THE REV. R. J. CAMPBELL’S EPOCH-MAKING BOOK 


THE NEW THEOLOGY 
Will be published on March 20th. 


If you desire to procure a copy on that day you should place your order with 
your Bookseller at once, for although the Publishers have printed a large first 
edition, the demand from the Booksellers has nearly exhausted the first printing. 


THE NEW THEOLOGY 


By the Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





SIR WILLIAM BUTLER’S BOOK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


FROM NABOTH’S VINEYARD: 
Being impressions of South Africa. 


By Lieut.-Genora!l SIR WILLIAM BUTLER, G.C.&., Author of “The 
Great Lone Land,” “The Campaign of the Caturacts,” “ Life of General 
Gordon,” * Life of Sir George Pomeroy Colley,” &¢, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

* Full of charm and power......It is the work of a prophet, seeing the end 
and the beginning: seeing the end in the beginning...... It is, above all, the 
work of one who in large historic outlook sees the rise and fall of nations and 

the inner meaning of that rise and fall...... The whole forms a tragic story.” 
Daily News, 

“His knowledge is so accurate and his judgment so terribly true.” 

—Daily Chror e. 

“This is a book which is bound to arouse deep searchings of beart, and, 
perhaps, no little acrimonious controversy ; but whatever the opinious that 
may be formed upon the fallibility of the author's judgments, there will, at 
any rate, be a universal acreement upon the integrity of aim and the keen 
conscientiousness which underlie all his investigations and colour all his 
decisions. Sir William Butler's authority to speak upon South African politics 
is unimpugned.”’— Daily Telegraph. 


JABEZ BALFOURS LIFE STORY. 


MY PRISON LIFE. 
By JABEZ SPENCER BALFOUR. With Portrait, crown 8vo, Cs. 
** A book clearly written and full of information.”—Daily News. 
*Iuterestiuge from end to end Abounds in shrewd and wise suggestions."’ 
—Daily Chronicle, 
“ The book is a human document of considerable interest.” —Yorkshire Post. 
**It deserves to be studied by all who have come in contact in an official 
capacity with the criminal classes.”—Daily Graphic. 





DR. LAPPONI'S BOOK ON SPIRITISM. 


HYPNOTISM AND SPIRITISM. 
A Critical and Medical Study. 


By Dr. GIUSEPPE LAPPONI, Chief Physician to their Holinesses 
Leo XIII. and Pius IX., Professor of Anthropology in the Academy of Rome, 
Translated by Mrs. Purip Gipzs. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

This book gives the authoritative view of the Roman Catholic Church on 
these burning questions, set forth by one of the foremost men of science 
whose death has so recently beeu recorded. It has made a tremendous stir 
upon the Continent. It traces the study of Hypnotism and Spiritiem from 
the earliest ages to the present day, and defines the future of the science and 
its probable bearing upon national life. 





TWO NOTABLE WORKS OF FICTION, 
1.—By the Author of “The Apple cf Eden.” 


THE EVOLUTION OF KATHERINE. 
By E. TEMPLE THURSTON, 
Author of “ The Apple of Eden,” “ Traffic,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“One cannot help feeling an absorbing interest in the progress of this 
tale.”"—Siandard, @ 

“The study of a woman's soul in the face of two vivid, lightuing-like 
revelations. It raises a problem and sets a chain of thought in motion, and in 
these respects it satisfies the demand of serious self-respeeting fietion,”’ 

—Daily Telegraph. 

«Clever and interesting.”"—Morning Post. 

“Sure to be read and talked about.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 

The Daiy Mail says :—** We have nothing but praise for the essential part 
of his work. It reveals a rare insight into character, and deals sincerely with 
the complicated strands of human nature.” 

The Morning Leader says :—** The general situation is a fine one.. 
ig impressive......the dénouement is powerful and originally handled.” 


the book 





2.—By the Author of “Jezebel.” 
TOWING-PATH BESS. 


By RICHARD PRYCE, Author of ‘‘ The Successor,” &c, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“*Towing-Path Bess,’ by Richard Pryce, is a collection of excellently told 
short stories. The story that gives the book its title is a brilliaut little study 
of a factory girl, and included in the volume is ‘A Girl of Lambeth,’ which: is 
the basis of Mr. Pryce’s and Mr, Fenn’s little play, ‘ His Child Daily Mail, 








NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 
THE CHEAPEST COMPLETE EDITION OF THE 


WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS 


“ Worthy of a place on the shelves of the most exacting bookbuyer.”’ _ 
— Daily Mail, 


THE POPULAR DICKENS. 
COMPLETE IN 22 VOLUMES. 
With a Frontispiece and Decorative Title-page, and End Papers Designed by 
Cuanies Greex. In cloth, ls, net per vol.; in leather, 2s, net per vol 
This edition of Dickens will comprise the whole of his writings, including, 
of course, the copyright stories, which editions without Chapman and Hall's 
imprint do not contain, and will be issued at the rate of two or three volumes 
a month, 
it can truthfully be said that these Volumes are 
wonderful value for the money. 
ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER TO SHOW YOU A VOLUME, 
Never before has such Quality and Taste been given for so low a price as 
ONE SHILLING, 
BARNABY RUDGE. } 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
OLIVER TWIST. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, 





Now ready. 


} & On March 25th. 
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BLACKWOODS' 


In calling your atten- 
tion to these three books 
we have full confidence 
that you will not be 
disappointed. 


A book for the sportsman, 


IN MALAY 
FORESTS. 


BY 
GEORGE MAXWELL. 
6s. net. 


“A book of remarkable interest...... 
full of hunters’ lore, of intimate know- 
ledze of the jungle......written without 
affectation, and is rich in the graphic 
forcefulness, the strength of conviction, 
which is part. of the quality of literary 
simplicity. We can cordially recommend 
this book to all lovers of sport and travel 
as being something outside and above 
the ruck of such work.” —Standard. 


“Breathlessly exciting incidents are 
recounted with power and fascination, 
and the whole atmosphere of the book 
is alive with subtle charm.” | 

—Manchester Courier. 





464 love story jull of poignant 
feeling.”’ 


“WHEN HALF-.! 
GODS GO.” 


BY 
JESSIE AINSWORTH DAVIS. 


“Mrs. Davis is a writer of unusual 
capacity.” —Liverpool Courier. | 
“The characters are well drawn and 
the novel is refreshing and healthy.” 
—Glasgow Evening News. 





A power,ul story of love and 
military life. 


CAPTAIN 
DESMOND, V.C. 


BY 
M. DIVER. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY. 


_ 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


ALLENSON’S NEW BOOKS 


THREE RELIGIOUS CLASSICS. 


THE INFLUENCE OFJESUS 
The Bohlen Lectnres. By the Right Rev. 
Bishop PHILLIPS BROOKS, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Guardian.—*' These lectures are well worth re- 
reading, and a better means of making acquaintance 
with them than is afforded by this issue will not 
readily be found.” 


LECTURES ON PREACHING 
By the Right Rev. Bishop PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 

Church Times.—** Well worth reading and re- 
reading.” 


TAULER’S LIFE AND 
SERMONS. 


Translated by Miss SUSANNA WINKWORTIL. 
With Preface by CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
426 pages, large crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
“T am glad you have reprinted that excellent 
book.” —Rev. W. R. Ines. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


FIVE-MINUTE STORIES. 
A Charming Collection of 101 Short Stories and 
Rhymes. By LAURA E, RICHARDS, Author 
of “The Golden Windows.” Feap. 4to, Ilus- 
trated, handsome cloth, 5s. 

Guardian.—"* We are greatly attracted to ‘ Five- 
Minute Stories.” Miss Richards has a real gift for 
writing that noblest kind of nonsense which is often 
the highest sense, and some of the rhymes ond 
stories of this collection are perfectly delightful.” 


H. R. ALLENSON, Ltd., 
RACQUET COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON 


*“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K"* Agent. Where there 13 no “kK” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Stove will obtain from 
“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


. Phemx Assurance Company, Limited, 
JHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C. Esr. 1782, 
Fie. 
Worgmen’s Compensation. 
BukGLARY. 
Personal ACCIDENT. 
Fiperity GvUARANTER, 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
. By post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Bovk- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYADLE IN ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Hulf- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly.  terly. 
dom ws een oa £2 86...0N4S... O72 

Including postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 

America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &e, am “ 1126..0163...082 


DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 





EDINBURGH and LONDON. 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 27; Paw. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, Ou comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in Londou and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


i Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, wicluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Ciuret sold in Great Britain to equal them iu vaiue, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MEKCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


14/6 8/9 


176 9/9 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


evry MOTOFRIEZE 


co.our GCOPPICE 
(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments, 


Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH Footer 


FACTORY, Ltd. 

GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 

PSTAIRS and DOWNSITAILKs. 
By Miss THackrnar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVAN'S 
isprepared toseud the above PAMPHLET reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-iree 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Ceutral Office, Denison House, Vauxhail Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W,, to whom Subscriptions and 
lhonations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY aus 
CU., 1 Pall Mall East, 5S. W. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THE OLv Corner 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
field Street, Dustun, Mass, U.S.A,; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News ComMPAny, S83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A; Mussns, 
BRENTANO, Union York, 
U.S.A. and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave. Wush- 
ington, D.C.; THe SuBscRIPTION NewsCou- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Zaylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'S 
Lipraky, £22 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tae 
Harotp A. WILSON Company, Ltp., 33 
King Street West, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKsELLING Depot, Cuirv and Port Said; 
and WM. DAWSON AND Sons, Cape Town. 


Square, New 


Toronto, 


Catherine 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AnD Gorcn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia ; PRicToR AnpD Cou- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Chrisichurch ; V1. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z. ; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland: 
and WC, 


tuaby, Adelaide. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest und most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s List. 


SKETCHES IN MAFEKING AND 
EAST AFRICA. 


By Major-General R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL, C.B. 


With several Coloured Plates and a large number of Half-tone 
and Line Illustrations, oblong 4to, 2is. net. 


The EVENING STANDARD says:—‘‘8&.-P.'s’ sketches are 
really admirable, full of movement, hurnour, and drama, 
the vivid impressions of a vivid mind caught and fixed 
by the poncil of a craftsman.’ 


BESIDE STILL WATERS 


By A. C. BENSON. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says:—‘‘ Beside Stili Waters’ 
gathers together the scattered threads which have been 
already introduced into several of Mr. Benson's recent 

dies; it lidates his attitude to life, and gives 
full exprossion to his meliow and contented philosophy.” 











JUST PUBLISHED.—Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE LETTERS OF ONE: 


A Study in Limitations. 
By CHARLES _HARE PLUNKETT. 





JUS T PUBLISHED.—Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE PAPERS OF A PARIAH 
By the Rev. FATHER HUGH BENSON, 


Author of “The Light Invisible,” “ Richard Raynal, Solitary,” 
* The Religion of the Pisin Man,” &c. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 


POISON ISLAND. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (“Q”). 


The DAILY NEWS says:—“It is a galloping story, whose only defect is 
that the people are such delightfal creatures......Miss Belcher, in her way, is 
the best thing Mr. Quiller-Couch has given us.” 


AMALIA. By GRAHAM HOPE, 


Author of “ A Cardinal and his Conscience,” &c. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE say *This delightful novel will un 
doubtedly have a wide success. It is most tobe wumingly written. 


THE ULTRAMARINES: 


A Story of Colonial Life. By Colonel “A.” 


(On March 10th, 


London: SMITH. ELDER and CO.. 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


66 ane ¢ 
THE “NEW” THEOLOGY. 
READ THE FOLLOWING WORKS BY 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d., post-free. 
HEAVEN AND HELL. 
(People’s Edition, Sixpence, F. Warne & Co.) 


NEN, POTENTIAL ANGELS OR DEVILS, BUT NOT “POTENTIAL 
CHRISTS.” 











Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d., post-free. 


THE DIVINE LOVE AND wisbDOnMm. 


THE DIVINE IMMANENCE EXPLAINED. 
THE MYSTERY OF CREATION UNVEILED. 
THE QUESTION, “WHAT IS MAN?” ANSWERED. 
(People’s Edition under title “GOD. CREATION, MAN,” 
Sivpence, F, Warne § Co.) 


London: JAMES SPEIRS, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS avd PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VAL UED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
, Tele; yhone: CrnrraL 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Lov 1K MEX, Lonvox, Codes: Unicope and ABC, 


__ 140 STRAND, W.C., and aaa W., LONDON. 
OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King. 


187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries ¢ 3 ly Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
Alithe Newand Stu suds ard Books, Bibles, Prayer- Books, &e. Ne w choice Bindings 
for Preseuts, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 





S U S AN 


By ERNEST OLDMEADOW. First 
Edition, 1,500, sold before publication. 
Second Edition, 2,000. Third Edition, 
3,000 copies, ready next week. With 
Coloured Portrait by F. Haviland. 6s. 


S U S AN 


The ‘‘Times” says:—‘*We are very 
much obliged to Mr. Oldmeadow, for 
a story so dainty, so pretty, so 
humorous and so alive we have 
not read for many a long day.” Tho 
“Daily Telegraph” :—‘*A _ really 
delightful book, tender, thoughtful, 
and dainty.” Price 6s. 


S U S A N 


The ‘“ Daily Mail” says:—‘‘ Very 
clever and amusing. Susan’s attrac- 
tions are always before us, and never 
for a moment does the author allow 
us to lose sympathy with hev....... It 
deserves a popular success.” Price 6s. 


Ss U S AN 


The ‘“‘Westminster Gazette” says :~ 
“She is one of the daintiest, freshest 
creatures imaginable, and a girl of 
some character too......The book lies 
on the plane of lightest comedy.” 6s. 


Ss U S A N 


The ‘Daily Graphic” says :—* Wel- 
come and refreshing...... We have to 
thank Mr. Oldmeadow for an enter- 
taining book.” And the “Morning 
Leader” says:—‘'The freshness and 
gaiety of it all is wholly delightful,” 


THE HILL OF DREAMS 


By ARTHUR MACHEN, Author of “The Great 
God Pan.” With Frontispiece by S. H. Sime. 
6s. “It is safe to compliment Mr. Machen upon 
having produced a book that stands quite alone 
in English fiction.......It is an extraordinary 
book and a work of art.”"—The ‘ Uutlook.” 


THE TWELFTH HOUR 
By ADA LEVERSON. 6s. A novel by a new 
writer which may be described as a delightful 
comedy of modern society life. Its keen wit and 
clever characterisation should win for it a wide 
circle of readers. With Frontispiece in Colours, 6s. 


COLONEL ti: RED HUZZARS 


By J. R. SCOTT. 6s. “Challenges comparison 
with ‘The Prisoner of Zenda,’” says the “Pall 
Mall Gaz:tte.” ‘“‘The story is one of stirring 
intrigue related with not a little ingenuity.” 
“‘Vigorously told and engrossing in interest,” 
says the “Scotsman.” Three Illustrations. 


Complete Catalogue and 
of New Fiction, 


Send for my 
Coloured Prospectus 


E. GRANT RICHARDS, LONDON. 
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NOW READY, 


The COUNTESS of HUNTINGDON 


AND HER CIRCLE. 
By SARAH TYTLER. With Nine Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


FIRST REVIEW. 
“ The work tells the story of the life and the good works of the pious great 
lady who patronised the English Methodists in the eighteenth century, and 
who, while suffering all sorts of vexations upon that account at the hands of 
the militant Anglicanism of her day, has, from the importance of her services 
to Nonconformity, come down to posterity as the English Deborah..,.....A 
sympathetic account of her character and of her endeavours to evangelise the 
upper classes in the sceptical days of Voltaire and Horace Walpole,"—Scotsman. 


BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 
EDITED BY ROGER INGPEN. 


“A singularly complete and attractive edition. Its special feature is the 
great number and variety of its illustrations, which consist of twelve photo- 
gravure plates and some 400 portraits, autographs, views, and title-pages. 
The greatest judgment has been shown in selecting pictures which should 
illustrate Johnson's period and bring before the reader’s eye the actual 
features of the men and women among whom he moved.”—Westmister 
Gazette. ‘* This is easily in front of every other illustrated edition of Boswell’s 
masterpiece.’"—Daily Graphic. ‘* This edition will have many claims to rank 
as the most popular embodiment of Boswell yet placed before the public.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


With Twelve Photogravures & over Four Hundred Illustrations. 
In Twetve Montuiy Parts, at 1s. net. Parr I. now Reapy. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A HUMOURIST. 
By A. W. A BECKETT (late Assistant Editor of Punch). 


“He has written an attractive book of gossip, unspiced by even a grain of 
malice, and full of easy, well-bred knowledge of the world, and especially that 
part of it which lives in clubland and dabbles in printer's ink,”—Standard, 
** The great interest of the book lies in its pictures of certain aspects of social 
life (and especially of cultured Bohemian club life) which have now passed 
almost entirely away, and which reproduce in real life many of the scenes 
over which everybody has laughed in the pages of Dickens, Sala, and 
Thackeray.”—Daily News, 
With Photogravure Portrait, 12s. 6d. net. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN AND SONS, LTD., 
No. 1 AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


Liberal Leaders 


SAY ABOUT 


“THE NATION.” 


SIR EDWARD GREY. 
“The help which a good weekly paper can give 
to Liberal work is most valuable, and I very 
cordially wish ‘ The Nation’ all success.” 


R. B. HALDANE. 

“T think the whole of your first number admir- 
able—a far higher level than has yet been 
touched since the days of the old ‘ Saturday ’— 
full of life as well as of learning.” 


HERBERT J. GLADSTONE. 
“A message of good will and good wishes to 
Mr. Massingham and ‘The Nation.’ From his 
brilliant pen the Liberal Party will receive the 
criticism which stimulates and helps and does 
not discourage. My congratulations on the first 


number.” 


LEWIS HARCOURT. 
“ My warmest congratulations on the very admir- 
able and powerful paper you have produced.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
‘‘T am sure ‘The Nation’ will be of great value 
to the serious purposes of Liberalism, and will 
be distinguished in current journalism for the 
strong personality and the lofty political con- 





What 


MR. 


MR. 


MR. 


MR. 





The Most Topical Book of the Season, 
READY BEFORE EASTER. 


THE SECRETS OF THE VATICAN 


The only Complete Account of the Papal Palace in English, 
with an Account of the Papal System and the Organisation 
of the Vatican Hierarchy. 
With 60 Illustrations Reproduced from Photographs and Old Prints, 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN, 
Author of “In Sicily,” “‘ Queer Things about Japan,"&c, Royal 8vo, 2s, not, 
Detailed Prospectus on application, 


FIRST & SECOND EDITIONS EXHAUSTED. THIRD NOW REApy. 


INDISCREET LETTERS FROM 
PEKING. 


Edited by B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 
Author of ‘‘Manchu and Muscovite,” &. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 7s, 64. net 
«* These remarkably ‘ indisereet' letters are more exciting than pinety-nj 
novels out of a hundred.”—Daily Graphic, $ Sen winely tine 
“The lurid aceount here given of the sack of Peki 


by the allied jes i 
an appalling revelation of the demoralisation inte whi i @ 


the troops fell,” 
—Morning Post, 


EASTER IN ROME, 
OLD ST. PETER’S AND THE 
CRYPT OF ST. PETER’S. 


By DOUGLAS SLADEN. 
Demy 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. A Handbook to these well-known sights, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS.—All Reading Well, 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

A ROCK IN THE BALTIC, By Ropert Bang, Author 
of “* The Prince of Good Fellows,” &, 

NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 

A JURY OF THE VIRTUOUS. By Patrick Hoop, 

THE HOUSE OF REST. _ By Mrs, Freep Rernotps, 
Author of ‘‘ Hazel of Hazeldegn,” ** In Silence,” &. 

MY LADY NAN. By Bessie DILL, Author of “The Lords 
of Life,” ‘*The Final Goal,” &. 

THE WHEEL: a Book of Beginnings. 
Urquaart, Author of ‘“‘A Tragedy in Commonplace.” 

A GALLANT OF GASCONY. A Romance of Marcuerite 
de Valois, By Purge L. Stevenson, Author of “A Gendarme of the 
King,”’ * The Black Cuiraasier,” &c. [March 20th, 


THE WORLD OF CRIME. By M. Goroy, late Chief of 


the Paris Detective Police. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, [Second Edition, 





By M, 


Price One Shilling. 
I 
THE PREPARATORY SCHOOLS REVIEW 
FOR MARCH. CONTENTS WILL INCLUDE— 

The Entry of Naval Cadets. By Professor Ewine, LL.D., F.B.S., Director 
of Naval Education. 

The Teaching of French. By L, M. Mogmrrr, M.A., Assistant-Master 
a arrow. 

Also Entrance Scholarship Calendar for 1907, and List of Public Schools 

which use or are adopting the Reformed Pronunciation of Latin. 


Oxford: ALDEN & CO., Ltd.. BOCARDO PRESS. 
London : Simpgry, Marsnatt, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 


— a se 











TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING, 


“« Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness. 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 

** Best popular violin school before the public.” —ALrrep GrBson. 
ice 2s. 6d. each net, post- le 
Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘* on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W. 


OOK BARGAINS.—7imes Ency., 35 vols., £13 13s., cloth ; 
half-morocco, £15 15s. ; Moncure Conway’s Autobiography, 2 vols., 30s. 
net, for 7s. 6d,; Slater's Art Sales, 21s, net, for 5s.; Dickens, complete, 21 vols, 
half-calf gilt, £3 3s.; Farmer & Henley’s complete Slang Dictionary, 7 vols., 
privately printed for Subscribers at £12 5s. net, price £3 10s.; Maclaren’s 
Life of the Master, coloured plates, 25s, net, for 8s,; Cassell’s Gazetteer 
Great Britain and Ireland, 3 vols., 30s., for 12s. 64; Haydn's Dictionary 
Dates, half-morocco, 25s. net, for l6s.; Tortures and Torments, Old Time 
Punishments, 25s., for 10s. 6d.; Gatty’s Sun Dials, 25s.; Thornton's Gazetteer 
of India, 28s., for 4s. 6d.; Michel's Rembrandt, 2 vols., 35s.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
OOKS. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS in all BRANCHES of 
LITERATURE. 
H. J. GLAISHER’S MARCH CATALOGUE NOW READY. Post- 
free. Books at Bargain Prices, 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, W. 


OOKS.—We can supply anything that’s a BOOK, no 

matter when published, State wants. We offer Dad’s Peerage 196 

(10s. 6d.), 3s. 64.; Erasmus’ Praise of Folly, 3s. 6d.; Memoirs Lady Hamilton, 

3s, 64.; Lever’s Novels, 37 vols., hf.-mor.. £16 16s.—Catalogues free. Books 
bought: any quantity HOLLAND BROS., Book Experts, Birmingham. 

















Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money 
Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, 
to Joun Baxer, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 
addressed to Tue Pustisner, “Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington 





ceptions of the Editor.” 


Street, London, W.C. 
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FROM © e 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S LIST 


A MISSION OF THE SPIRIT. 


By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 
Bishop of London. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

This Volume contains the full text of the Addresses during 

the North London Mission, including the Auswers given to 


the Questions received by the Bishop, 


BY THE 
BISHOP OF 
LONDON. 





BY CANON SCOTT HOLLAND'S NEW & IMPORTANT VOLUME 
CANON VITAL VALUES. 


SCOTT A Selection from the Sermons preached (for the most part) 
HOLLAND in St. Paul’s Cathedral by CANON HENRY SCOTT 


HOLLAND, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
THE PROBLEM OF BOY-WORK. A WORK 
Ry the Rey. SPENCER J. GIBR, Incumbent of North ON 
Reddish, Stockport. With Iutroduction by the Rev. HW. SQC]- 
SCOTT HOLLAND, Canon of St. Paul's, Feap. Svo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d, OLOGY. 
“Ita 
section at 
inquiry.. 
value to the true student of sociology than half the more pretentious volumes 
on the subject at present issuing trom the press.""—Church Times, : 
“It gives us complete possession of the issues at stake. It arrives at 
deliberate conclusions and at practical recommendations. Mr. Uibb's book 
will prove a trustworthy guide.”’"—Aberdeen Journal, 


ABok § ##THE FIDDLE STRING. 


to be asked »y R. H. BRETHERTON, Author of “The Child Mind.” 
for at all With Illustrated Title and Frontispiece Designed by 
Libraries. Ivor Srmes. Crowu 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ Worth reading by whoever has to do with children,”—Christian World, 

“ Marked by a peculiar freshness and originality.""—Church Times. 


FORGOTTEN TALES OF LONG 


Oo. 

Selected and Edited, with Introduction, by E. V. LUCAS. E. V. 
Numerous Lllustrations by Francis D. Beprorp. Large LUCAS. 
crown 8yo, printed ou superfine papes, cloth, gilt top, 6s. ; 
calf, 10s. 6d. 

Uniform with Darton's Fine Art Gift-Books, 
“For successive years we have been delighted with Mr. Lucas’s clever 
selection from the child-fiction of our grandfathers and grandmothers, and we 
are left, like Oliver Twist, asking for more.”—Bookman. 


rst hand and gives a common-sense suggestion as a result of 





E.V OLD-FASHIONED TALES. 
Pg Selected and Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated by F, D 
LUCAS. Beprorp. Printed on supertine paper, large crown Svo" 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. ° 
Uniform with Darton’s 6s. Series of Fine Art Gift- Books. 
“In ‘Old-Fashioned Tales’ Mr. E. V. Lucas has done well a thing that was 
well worth doing. The purchasing parent should buy two copies, one for the 
youngsters and the other for himself.”"—Morning Post. 


By ANN and JANE TAYLOR and ADELAIDE 
O'KEEFFE. Edited, with Introduction, by E. V. LUCAS. 
Illustrated by Francis D. Beproxp. Printed on supertine 
paper, large crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
Uniform with Darton’s 6s, Series of Fine Art Gift- Books. 
* The quality of the poetry of the Misses Taylor has been praised by such 
great judges that any praise from ourselves would be superfluous.”’—Speaker, 


IN A FEW DAYS. 9 


THE SELF-REVELATION OF JESUS. 


Ry the Rev, CYRIL, HEPHER, Vicar of St. John’s Church, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


By GORDON CROSSE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown Svo, cloth boards, és. 


*‘ Au interesting and important work which deals with the matter in an 
admirable spirit.”—Guardian. 

“ A particularly useful book at the present time, for it gives a very concise 
ani able account of the constitution of the Church of Enzland from the 
earliest times up to date, including a summary of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline, 1906.”—Church Family Newspaper. 





E. V. 
LUCAS. 








AUTHORITY 


THE LAW of CHURCHWARDENS 
AND SIDESMEN IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Fifth 
Edition 


: By P. V. SMITH, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law, Chancellor of 
in the the Diocese of Manchester. Cloth boards, 2. net. 
Press. “ Altogether an admirable production.” —Grardian. 


“ We have discovered no book which so concisely, accurately, 
and conveniently gives what is wanted.”—School Guardian. 





SIXTH EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED 
THROUGHOUT. 


leasure to come across a work on sociology which studies one 


....Altogether a book to be warmly commended, of infinitely more | 








MACMILLAN AND 60,’S_ LIST. 


RUGBY MEMOIR OF 
ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE, 1357-1869. 


By F. E. KITCHENER, Assistant-Master at Rugby School, 
1862-1875. With Portrait, 8vo, sewed, 1s. 6d. net. 





VOLUME iil. OF THE NEW EDITION. 


|'GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. 


In 5 vols.8vo. VOLUME III, M—P. 2ls. net. 
Previously published: Vol. L, A—E; Vol IL, F—L. 2s. net each. 


HER MAJESTY’S 
REBELS. 


By S. R. LYSAGHT, 


Author of “ The Marplot” (3/6), ‘‘One of the Grenvilles” 
(3/6), and ** Poems of the Unknown Way” (4/6 net). 





Truth.—“ This admirably written novel is full of the most thrilling 
situations.” 
Daily Mail.—* Mr. Lysaght has great gifts of observation, humour, and 


humanity. His work leaves a mark on the mind.” 

dvily Chronicle. —* An able book, certainly one of the ablest of the year.” 
Morning Post.—** Will probably wake the author the most-discussed novelist 
of the year.” 


OLD HAMPSHIRE VIGNETTES. By Author 
of “‘ Mademoiselle Ixe ” and “ Cecilia de Noél.” Globe 8vo, 2s 6d. net. 


Daily Mai!.—‘* We recommend ‘Old Hampshire Vignettes’ 
warmth us fulfilling with complete success its modest and refined purpose. 





with great 


” 





THE POCKET HARDY. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 
each; or limp leather, 3s. 6d. net each. 


Vol. XIII.—WESSEX TALES. 
LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS: the Social and 


Public Life of a Classical Athenian from Day to Day. By Professor T, G- 
TUCKER, Litt.D. Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 5s 
[ Handbooks of Arcixology and Antiquities. 
Spectator.—*“ This is a most instructive and illuminating book.” 


STUDIES IN HUMANISM. By 
SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc. 8vo, 10s, 


The Nation.—“It has the great merit of dealing with really important 
problems from a new and stimulating point of view.” 


F. C. 8. 


net. 


EIGHTH EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By the late Rt. Hon, HENRY FAWCETT, M.P.,D.C.L, Eighth Edition, 


LABOUR AND CAPITAL. A Letter to a 


Labour Friend. By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Py Wuwtau Biake 


ODGERS, M.A., LL.D., &c. Second Edition by the Avutno ind 
Epwakp JaMes NaLprett, of the Middle Temple. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6] 
English Citizen S 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


IN THE HEART OF THE CANADIAN 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. | 


By Lieut.-Colonel W. H. TURTON, 
2s. 6d. net. 

“*The book is of consilerable value to every one who is con- 
cerned with the controversy on Christian evidences: it 
presents a perfect storehouse of facts, and the conclusions 
which way be legitimately drawn from them.”—Church Times. 

Other press notices of this excellent volume are too numerous 
to quote: the Roman Catholic, Nonconformist, Presbyterian, 
and even the Agnostic Press speak in admiration of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Turton’s fair and candid treatment of his subject. 


“| BELIEVE IN THE HOLY GHOST.” 
A Study of the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the Light of Modern 
Thought. By Professor G. H. B. MASTERMAN, Author of “ Was Jesus 
Christ Divine ?” (now in its3rd Edition). Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


London; WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 


12th 
Thousand. 


ROCKIES. 


By JAMES OUTRAM. 3, Svo, 10s, Gd. net. 


With Maps and Illustration 


BY AUTHOR OF “THE FAITH OF A CHRISTIAN.” 


THE FIFTH GOSPEL: 
BEING THE PAULINE INTERPRETATION OF THE CHRIST 


4 


Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A LAYMAN’S MIND ON CREED AND 


CHURCH. By JOHN STEWART TEMPLETON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net 

s man.—* As the expression of the thoughts of a layman ou the funda 

mental problems in theology and Church goveroameut, Mr. Templeton’s book 
poss 1uch interest.’ 


MENDELISM. 


Gonville and Caius College, 


2s. net. 


THE STEPS OF LIFE. Further Essays on 
Happiness. By Professor CARL HILTY. With an Introduction by 
Professor F. G. PEABODY. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Fellow of 


a, Enlarged, 16mo. 


By R. C. Punnett, 
{ 


‘ambridge. Second Hdit 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE DESERT AND THE SOWN. 


Tales of Syrian Travel. 


By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. With a Frontispiece in 
Colour by J. S. SARGENT, R.A., and 150 other Illustrations. 
1 vol., 16s. net.* [Second Impression in the press. 
“ An enchanting example of travel literature, worthy to stand by the side of 
Kinglake’s immortal ‘ Eothen.’ We have little fear of readers who take Miss 
Bell's book in hand laying it down without reading every word.”—Spectator. 


A COUNTRYSIDE CHRONICLE. 


By S. L. BENSUSAN. 
With Illustrations by CARTON Moore Park. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. net. 


The tmpvensions of a twelvemonth of voluntary rusticity by a 
keen and sympathetic observer of Nature in East Anglia. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES, price 4s. each, are now ready of the New 
Edition of 


The WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN 


Revised and Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


Vol. IV.—PEER GYNT. 
Vol. VIII.—AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE : THE WILD DUCK. 


Previously published— 
Vol. Il.—THE VIKINGS AT HELGELAND : THE PRETENDERS. 
Vol. lil.—BRAND. 
Vol. VI.—THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH : PILLARS OF SOCIETY. 
Vol. VII—A DOLL’S HOUSE : GHOSTS. : 

“So far as the edition has been carried out. it is ideal in all respects. That 
it will be continued on a like scale of excellence is not to be doubtel ; and the 
appearance of the perfect set is an event to be eagerly anticipated by lovers of 
the drama."’"—Notes and Queries. 

To be Completed in Eleven Volumes.* 











Now belng played at the Court Theatre. 


HEDDA GABLER. 


By HENRIK IBSEN. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, ls. 6d. 
THE 


NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENEV. 


Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 
POCKET EDITION (uniform with the Works of R. L. Stevenson). 
To be Completed in 15 Volumes. Leather, 3s. net ; cloth, 2s. net. 
Five new volumes will be published next week :— 


VIRGIN SOIL (2 vols.—A SPORTSMAN’S SKETCHES (2 vols.)— 
DREAM TALES. 
Previously published :— 
RUDIN—A HOUSE OF GENTLEFOLK—ON THE EVE-FATHERS AND 
CHILDREN—SMOKE. 


REAL SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*,* Racy Bioarephies of various notable free-lances, including Mr. 
Winston Churchill, 
Maclver, and others. 











6s. NEW NOVELS. 6s. 


MR. GALSWORTHY'S NEW NOVEL. 





THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, Autbor of “The Man of Property.” 


“ The publication of a new novel by the author of ‘ The Man of Property’ isa 
matter of some moment. In his new book, it may be said at once he gives us 


a story worthy of his reputation. * The Country House’ deserves the widest 


measure of success as a careful study of modern life and an interestiug piece 


of fiction, presented with remarkable literary ability.” —Datly Telegraph. 


MISS MACNAUGHTAN’S NEW NOVEL. 





“To resist the charm of Hetty Du Cane one must be siugularly harl to 


please.” —Spectator. 


THE EXPENSIVE MISS DU _ CANE. 


By 8 MACNAUGHTAN, Author of ‘A Lame Dog's Diary.” 


The first large impression was sold out within a fort- 
night of publication; the second is now nearly out of 


print, and a THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION is in the press. 


M.P.; Burnham, the celebrated Scout ; General 





THE LOST WORD. 


By EVELYN UNDERHILL, Author of “The Grey World.” 


[Second Impression in the press. 


‘She writes vigorously and well, with a clear sense of the beauty of language 


and a notable power of description.” — Times. 


MEMOIRS OF A PERSON OF QUALITY. 


By ASHTON HILLIERS. 


[Second Impression. 


“Such a recruit as Mr. Hilliers is welcome to the ranks of novelists. The 
author's study of the period must have been profound, and he has absorbed 
the spirit of the times with remarkable ality. His narrative is thus con- 


vincing. We are glad to give his maiden effort a cordial greeting.” 
—Athenzum, 


* Prospectus of these works on application. 
t 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Uedford Street, W.C, 


Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :;— 

THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XXII. The Caravan 
By RoruHEeran Hurst. ' 

FLOWERING HEDGES. 

TROUT IN SMALL PONDS AND RESERVOIRS. 

GROUSE POACHING IN WINTER. 

THE STRANGE FOX OF KELLY’S GLEN. By 


“ MAINTOP.” 

REINDEER SHOOTING IN NORWAY. By A. ¢: 
GLOVER. Illustrated. 

THE OPENING OF THE RACING SEASON. By 
“CLARION.” Illustrated. 


THE KEEPER'S NIGHT DOG. By F. W. Muzanp. 


ROSES FOR SPRING PLANTING. Illustrated. 
WINNING HACKNEY STALLIONS. Illustrated. 
FERRET EXHIBITIONS. 

MOTORS AND MOTOR TOPICS. By the Rer. 


ARUNDELL WHATTON, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR .—lIligh Pheasants—A For. 
gotten Garden Village—Goodin’s Day—‘‘The Heaves”"—A 
Gruesome Landmark—An Ancient Ducking Pond. 


Portrait of the Week: MRS. W. J. CLARK, 


Letters on Country Subjects. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre. 


spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters judged interesting enough to be published, payment 
will be made unless tt is requested that they may be inserted 
free. 

Subjects which will be regarded as of interest are anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published 

Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, té will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 





“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 





Holborn, W.C. 
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MESSRS . LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. 





oA most charming book,”— 


COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 


ANIMAL ARTISANS, 


AND OTHER STUDIES OF BIRDS AND BEASTS. 


By C. J. CORNISH, M.A., 


F.Z.S. 


With a Prefatory Memoir by his Widow, 2 Portraits of the Author, and 12 Drawings by PATTEN WILSON. 


&vo, 6s. 


6d. net. 








SPECTATOR, 

“Mr, Cornish made all his subjects romantic, and during 
the last fifteen years of his life must have introduced 
innumerable persons to the fascinations of natural history 
who bad no instinctive taste for it.” 


DAILY EXPRESS. 

“ Admirers of the work of the late Charles John Cornish, | 
by whose uutimely death a little over a year ago our literature 
lost one who was probably the most brilliant and fascinating 
writer on open-air subjects since Richard Jefferies, will receive 


with unmixed pleasure this volume of his Nature papers.” 


SCOTSMAN. 

“The articles now published'in book form are edited by 
the author's widow, and most of them have appewred in the 
pages of one or other of the magazines. Their store of 
information is, however, so large, and their merit, in a purely 
literary sense, so great, that they deserve that permanent 
place in the library of every lover of nature which their issue 
in one volume makes possible.” 





STANDARD. 
“A book which, from the first page to the last, is full of 
curious knowledgs of the habits and instincts of animals.” 


GRAPHIC. 
“These admirably written papers will show how deep was 
Mr. Cornish’s knowledge—the result of his own keen observa. 
tion of the fauna of England.” 


COUNTRY LIFE. 

“ When we pass from these brief annals of the author's life 
to the book before us, it is only to give unlimited praise. It 
offers a wonderfal illustration of the extent and variety of the 
interests of Mr Cornish. Scarcely anything in the animal 
world was allowed to pass bis notice.” 


NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN. 

“There are a score of good things in the book from which 
we should like to quote, but we must content ourselves with 
stronyly reconmending it to all who are likely to be interested 
in studies of the habits and activities of wild and domesticated 
creatures on lines somewhat off the beaten track.” 





The WORLD MACHINE | 


THE FIRST PHASE, 
THE COSMIC MECHANISM. 


By CARL SNYDER. 


8vo, gs. net. 


“To be quite frank, this is one of the most fascinating and 
able books which it has ever fallen to the lot of the present 
writer to review. The author ientific 
knowledge—which is a highly desirable possession for an 
enterprise of this kind, but by no means so constantly found 
might suppose. 


has a wide range of se 


amongst the professed materialists as we 
Furthermore, he has the scientific imagination, which can not 
only reach out to large ideas but can control them. He has 
a vivid and picturesque fashion in the presentation of his 
theses which is greatly aided by his method. This consists 
in tracing from its beginnings man’s knowledge of the world. 

.In a book which is fascinating from the first page to the 
last it is difficult to award the palm for interest to any 
particular part, but naturally we must concern ourselves with 
what an author so highly equipped bas to say regarding those 
recent advances in physics, the full measure of which only 
appreciate. Mr. Snyder's 
‘Our Place in Space,’ ‘The Structure of the 
and Death of Worlds’ could 


excellent is his 


posterity in all probability can 
chapters on 
Universe,’ and ‘The Birth 
scarcely be 


surpassed, and especially 


universal clock is 





of the doctrine that the 
running down and must ere long come to a full stop.” 
—Morning Post. 


discussion 


JAPANESE RULE IN FORMOSA, By 


Yosarvro TaKEKOSH!, Member of the Japanese Diet. With Preface by 
Karon Surmmprt Goro, Chief of the Civil Administration. Translated by 
Groner Bralrawaite, Tokyo, With Map and 38 Illustrations, #vo, 
10s, Gd. net. [On Monday next. 





BY THE NEW LADY MARGARET PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


PERSONAL IDEALISM AND MYSTICISM. 
By Witttam Ratpn Ince, M.A., D.D., late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8ve, 3s. 6d, net. 








LONGMANS’ POCKE r LIBRARY. 


Cloth, 
gilt top. 
2s. net 


Leather, 
gilt top. 
3s. net 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. 
jy Ropert Louis STEVENSON. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece _ 

*.* This Edition contains an Introduction 
specially written by Mr. Andrew Lang; also 

a Portrait of Alison Cunningham. 


**My second Mother, my first Wife, 
The angel of my infant life.” 


THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL 
AND MR. HYDE, with other Fables. 
By Rovert Louis STEVENSON .., 


APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. By 


CARDINAL NEWMAN ide sis ... 28.6d. net 


THE STORY OF MY HEART. By Ricnarp 


2s. net 3s. net 


3s.6d. net 


JEFFERIES. With Frontispiece Portrait 2s. net 3s. net 
SELECT EPIGRAMS FROM THE GREEK 

ANTHOLOGY. (Text only.) Edited by 

J. W. MACKAIL. (On Monday next.) 2s. net 3s. net 


*.* This voiume contains, in a form which 
it is hoped may be useful in the Upper Forms 
of Schools and acceptable to lovers of poetry 
generally, the Greek Text of the larger work, 
Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology, 
edited, with a Revised Text, Introduction, 
Translation, and Notes, by J. W. Mackail. 
New Edition, Revised throughout. 14s. net. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & COQO.,, 


39 Paternoster 


B.C. 


Row, London, 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 
SHAKESPEARE 


AND THE 


MODERN STAGE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
Author of “A Life of William Shakespeare.” 





Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 

Athenzwum.—“ Well worth the attention of the public...... 
Mr. Lee is a sound guide, producing an impression of sober, well- 
reasoned judgment.” 

Mr. Winuram Arcuenr, in the Tribune.—*“ Mr. Lee’s thoughtful 
and valuable book.” 

Review of Reviews.—‘ Mr. Sidney Lee, 
Shakespearean scholars, has done well to collect together and 
issue the series of interesting studies of Shakespeare and the 
modern drama.” 


DRAMATIC OPINIONS & ESSAYS 


By G. BERNARD SHAW. 
Containing as well a Word on the Dramatic Opinions and Essays 
of G. Bernard Shaw by JAMES HUNEKER. 


In 2 vols. crown Svo, 10s. 6d. net the Set. 


the greatest of our 








THE NATIVE RACES OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Edited by NORTHCOTE W. THOMAS, M.A., 


Corresponding Member of the Société d’Anthropologie de Paris, 
Author of “Kinship Organisations and Group 
Marriage in Australia.” 





A Series of Ethnological Handbooks, fully illustrated, intended to 
convey accurate information in popular and readable form in 
regard to the physical appearance, social organisation, methods of 
government, ideas of religion, magic, myths and initiation cere- 
moniés, marriage customs, food and pleasures of the various races 
that come within the scope of the series. A bibliography of the 
subject is included in each volume, 


Illustrated, demy 8vo, 6s. net each, 


ALREADY PUBLISHED, 


NATIVES OF BRITISH CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 
By A. WERNER. 


NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA. 
By NORTHCOTE W. THOMAS. 
NATIVES OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
By C. HILL-TOUT. 


NATIVES OF NORTHERN 
By W. CROOKE, B.A. 


THE ATONEMENT IN LITERATURE 
AND LIFE. By CHARLEs A. Dinsmore, Author of “The 
Teachings of Dante.” Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

EMMA LADY HAMILTON. A Biography. 
Compiled from New and Original Documents; with an 
Appendix of Notes and Letters. By WALTER SICHEL. Popular 
Edition, Revised, with Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SPINOZA: a Handbook to the Ethics. By J. 
ALLANSON Picton, Author of “The Religion of the Universe,” 
&c. Crown 5vo, 5s, net. 


THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT ROME. 
By CyriL Bat.ey, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 1s, net. 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN AUS- 
TRALASIA. A Study in Social Democracy. By Vicror 8. 
CLARK, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


INDIA, 


London : A, CONSTABLE and CO, Limited. 





A NEW MONTHLY REVIEW. 
THE 


ALBANY REVIEW. 


With which is incorporated 


THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 


Edited by 
CHARLES RODEN BUXTON. 


Price 2s. 6d. net per month, or 21s. post-free per annum, 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


THE ALBANY REVIEW will be devoted to the interests 
of progress, not only in politics, hut in literature, aed 
and science, and in religious and p hi 
within and without the Churches, ft will aim especiaily 
at maintaining a high literary standard. its columns 
will be open to the younger writers, and fresh and 
unconventional thought ef all sehools will be welcomed, 
Among political questions social reform will take the 
first place. THE ALBANY REVIEW will be the organ of 
ali the forces of profjress, though not attached to any 
party organisation. The Editorial Notes will advocate 
a definite polity, ahd will deal brietly with the most 
important current events. 


Seiten eh 








A NOVEL DISCOVERY. 


1 have pleasure in calling the attention of lovers of 
good books to a remarkable novel, THE WINGLESS 
VICTORY, by M™M. P. WILLCOCKS, to be published on 
Wednesday next (price Gs.). Like THE COLUMN, the scene 
is laid in Cornwail; but, unlike most modern novels, the 
book is packed with observation, instinct, humour, and 
charm, whilst every page throbs with passion. Theo 
critics proclaimed the author's first book, WIDDICOMLL, 
as being a “notabi chi t,” “unusual,” “ @xvel- 
fent,’ “powerful,” “charming, “ picturesque," “ wonder- 
fully alive”; but what will they say of THE WINGLESS 
VICTORY ? 


The — Head, Vigo Street, W. 





JOHN LANE. 








WOMEN OF THE 
SECOND EMPIRE. 


CHRONICLES OF THE COURT OF NAPOLEON iil. 


By FREDERIC LOLIEE. With an Introduction by Richard 
Whiteing and 53 Full-page Illustratiuns, 3 in Photogravurfo, 
demy 8vo, price 21s, net. [Just published, 


STANDARD.—* M. Frédéric Loliée has written a remarkable 
book, vivid and pitiless in its description of the intrigue and dare 
devil spirit which flourished unchecked at the French Court...... 
Mr. Richard Whiteing’s introduction is written with restraint 
and dignity.” 


LIFE OF LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


An Account of the Ancestry, Personal Character, and Public 
Services of the Fourth Earl of Chesterfield. By W. H. CRAIG, 
M.A. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL AND 
OTHER ODDITIES... 


By FRANK FINN, B.A. (Oxon.), F.Z.S., late Deputy Superintendent 
of the Indian Museum, Calciitta. With numerous Illustrations 
from Photographs, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

[Ready Wednesday seat. 


NAPOLEON’S CAMPAIGN 
IN POLAND, 1806-1807. 


A Military History of Napoleon’s First War with Russia, verified 
from unpublished official documents. By F. LORAINE PETRE. 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. New Edition, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Just rr 








JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 


NEW 





BOOKS. 





« One of the most perfect military narratives in the language.” 
VOLUME II.—JUST OUT. 


A Staff Officer’s 


Scrap-Book. 


By Lieut.-General. 


SIR IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B. 


With numerous Maps, Panoramic Sketches, and Illustrations, 
Two Volumes, deny Bre, 18s. net each. 


SIR CHARLES ELIOT'S NEW BOOK. 
LETTERS FROM THE FAR EAST. 


CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., Author of “ Turkey in Europe,” 
tectorate,” &c. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, &s, td. net. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE, 1300-1907. 


ARTHUR GALTON, Vicar of Edenham, and Chaplain to the Earl of Ancastex 
he Svo, 12s, 6d. net. [ Ready March 21st. 


hd a < rR AT 
MEMORIES. By Major-General Sir Owen 
BURNE, G.C.LE., K.C.S.I. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. net. 
WORLD.—“ Sir Owen will establish his reputation as a rac onteur by the number of good stories about 
celebrated pec yple which came within his personal experience. 
GLOBE.—* This isa book to be grateful for—one far exceeding in interest any of the kind that have 
been issued for a considerable time.” 


A PICNIC PARTY IN WILDEST AFRICA. 
Being a Sketch of a Winter's Trip to some of the Unknown Waters of the Upper 
Nile. By C. W. L. BULPETT. Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, 12s. 6d. net, 

EVENING STANDARD.“ A ; graphic account of travel, sport, exploration, and adventure. As is now 
usual, an intrepid lady shared these ‘simple pleasures, s," or viole sut delights, and the extracts from her 
diary ‘give zest to a breezy and well-illustrated volume. 

DAILY MAIL.—“The stay-at-home with the itch travel will enjoy this book as much as the 
traveller himself.” 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES & ANECDOTES 
OF AN OLD OFFICER. By Colonel JAMES P. ROBERTSON, C.B. With 
Portraits, 12s. 6d. net. 

WORLD.—* Quite the most genial and entertaining of recent military biographies.” 


TIPPOO TIB. ‘The Story of his Career in Central 
Africa, Narrated from his own Accounts by Dr. HEINRICH BRODE. With 
Portrait and Map, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE PRINCES OF ACHAIA AND THE 
CHRONICLES OF MOREA. A Study of Greece in the Middle Ages. By 
Sir RENNELL RODD, G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., C.B., Author of “ Customs and Lore of 
Motlern Greece,” “ Ballads of the Fleet,” &e. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Sir Renuell Rodd has done what Gibbon did not care to do. He has pursued ‘the 
obscure aud various dynasties that rose and fell on the continent or in the isles." He has given them life, 
and cowpiled a coherent narrative such as has not been offered to us before in English. 


SIX RADICAL THINKERS. (Bentham—J. S. Mill— 


Thomas Carlyle—Cobden—Mazzini—T. H. Green.) By JOHN MacCUNN, 
LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University of Liverpool. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


LIVERPOOL PUST.—*“ In every respect it is a delightful work, full of knowledge, insight, and shrewd 
judgment, warmed by the truest sympathy, the sympathy whic ‘h understands where it cannot ap prove, 
and brightened by a style of such clarity and dignity as puts to shame the airs and graves of the 
conscious *‘ stylist.’ 


) 
SOME PROBLEMS OF EXISTENCE. by 
NORMAN PEARSON. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

DAILY TE! EGRAPH.—“ Mr. Pearson carries out his disquisitions with such persuasive skill and such 
modest reasonableness that I think his book is likely to prove of considerable service to men worried 
and perplexed in an age which is for ever halting between two opinions, and rarely able to make up 
ite mind,” 


THUCYDIDES MYTHISTORICUS. By F. M. 


CORNFORD, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 
108. 6d, net. 


AT THE WORKS. A Study of a North Country 
Town. By Lady BELL. With Illustrations, crown Svo, 6s. 


NEW EDITION. 
LETTERS OF MARY SIBYLLA HOLLAND. 


Selected and Edited by her Son, BERNARD HOLLAND. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


[ Rr. rady March 21st. 


Tupor 


By Sir 
“ The East Africa Pro- 





NEW NOVELS. 


THE GOLDEN HAWK 
THE GOLDEN HAWK 


By EDITH RICKERT, 
Author of “Folly ” and “'The Reaper.’ 

“*The Golden Hawk’ may be read, and 
will be read, with sheer pleasure in the 
exuberance of life.” Daily Mail. 

“Having read it through with sheer 
delight from first page to last, the ro- 
viewer seems to have lost something 
through not having encountered Miss 
Rickert’s work before. ‘'The Golden Hawk’ 
is a book that should be missed by no 
reader with a taste for true romance.” 

—Tribune. 

“A delightful romance, full of life, 
passion, and sunshine, ‘The Golden 
Hawk’ is a triumph of the story-teller’s 
art.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


THE GOLDEN HAWK 
THE GOLDEN HAWK 
TheSUNDERED STREAMS 
TheSUNDERED STREAMS 


By REGINALD FARRER, 
Author of “The House of Shalows.” 6s. 





+ a 
Os. 


“ A book of strong originality and striking 
outline.”—Evening Standard. 
“'This isa very interesting book.”—Tatler. 
“A story of uncommon brilliance.” 
= Liverpool Post. 
“A strong and interesting story.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


The SUNDERED STREAMS 
The SUNDERED STREAMS 


BENEDICT KAVANAGH 
BENEDICT KAVANAGH 


By 

GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, 

Author of “ I[yacinth” and “ The Seething 
Pot.” Gs. 

“It is a splendidly interesting book, 
and incidentally contains many brilliant 
miniature studies of, among others, leaders 
of Orangeism, Catholic priests, Dublin 
bounders, Gaelic leaguers, silly girls, and 
proselytising enthusiasts.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 


BENEDICT KAVANAGH 
BENEDICT KAVANAGH 





First Impression exhausted. 
Second Impression ready to-day. 
Third Impression in the press. 


LIFE AMONG THE POOR. 


THE NEXT STREET 
BUT ONE. 


By M. LOANE, Author of “The Queen's Poor,” 
“¢ rown 8yvo, 6s. 

* Level-headed, practical, and exceptionally keen, 
it is an almost uuique contribution to the litera. 
ture of a question which yearly becomes more 
pressing. This v oleme is inde ed by far the best 

work of its sort we have been fortunate é¢udugh to 
come across."’—Daily Mail, 


A HUNTING 
CATECHISM. 


By Colonel R. F. MEYSEY-THOMPSON, Author 
of “ Reminiscences of the Course, the Camp, 
and the Chase,” “‘A Fishing Catechism,” and 
“A Shooting Catechism.” Feap, 870, 3s. 6d, 
net. 
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THE LIFE, LETTERS, and WORKS 


JOHN RUSKIN 


(The “Library Edition”). 
Edited, with Additions, from the Original Manuscripts, by 


E. T. COOK and ALEXANDER WEDDERBURN. 


Consists of all Ruskin’s Works, about 80 in number, 
in 38 Volumes, 
Illustrated with about 2,000 Plates & Woodcuts, including 


over 100 Drawings by RUSKIN not hitherto reproduced, 
Together with MUCH UNPUBLISHED matter. 


This is the ONLY COMPLETE and UNIFORM EDITION. 


Limited Issue. Sold only in Sets. Large medium 8vo (9} by 6}), Holliston cloth, uncut edges, 25s. net per volume, 





The LIFE and LETTERS of RUSKIN are for the first time fully given from his 
PRIVATE PAPERS, Diaries, and Letters. 


Every one of RUSKIN’S WORKS are Reprinted in this Edition. 
EACH OF THE VOLUMES CONTAINS MUCH NEW MATTER. 


The best Portraits of Ruskin and numerous Facsimiles of the MSS. are also given. 





Volume XXVII.—NOW READY. Volume XXVIII.—MARCH 28th. 
FORS CLAVIGERA, 1871-2-3,,FORS CLAVIGERA, 1874-5-6, 


Letters 1 to 36. 790 pages, with 11 Woodcuts, 16 Plates, Letters 37 to 72. 816 pages, with 12 Woodcuts, 12 Plates, 
and 2 Facsimiles of MSS. | and 3 Facsimiles of MSS. 





METHODS OF PAYMENT FOR THE EDITION. 


No. I.—Payment of 25s. per month for One Volume in cloth to be sent monthly. 


No. 2.—Payment of £10 within a month of Order for 8 Volumes, and THREE 
FURTHER ANNUAL Payments of £10 each for 8 Volumes to be sent 
each year, and the balance to make up 25s. per Volume in the Fifth year. 


No. 3.—Payment of £20 within a month of Order for Volumes I, to XVI., and 
25s. monthiy on delivery of each of the remaining Volumes. 


No. 4.—Payment of £42 within a@ month of Order for the whole set in Cloth, 
whatever the number of Volumes (not less than 37), 


Complete List of all AUTHORISED EDITIONS sent on application. 





NOTIGE l 1! EDITIONS of RUSKIN issued by OTHER FIRMS are necessarily 
reprinted from the EARLY, UNREVISED, and SUPERSEDED Editions of 
his Works, and are INCOMPLETE both as regards TEXT and ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. The AUTHOR’S LATEST and COPYRIGHT ALTERATIONS and 
ADDITIONS are to be found only in those published by 


GEORGE ALLEN, 156 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


Lorpor : Printed by Lover & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos, 4and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. ; and Published by Jon» Baxer for the “‘Srectaton” 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, March 16th, 1907. 

































